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Amongst Ourselves 


We wonder if readers have been noticing 
how the inflationary trends in the American 
economy have been affecting the publishing 
business. It is most noticeable in the price 
hikes on almost all popular publications. 
The Saturday Evening Post and Collier’s, the 


old hardy perennials in the five cent field, . 


are now 10 cents.a copy. The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, once a 10 cent magazine with a 
seemingly inexhaustible supply of lucrative 
advertising, now asks for a quarter. Many of 
the daily newspapers that used to be three 
cents are now four or five cents each. Behind 


this are some facts that the layman would . 


hardly have access to without chancing on a 
publishing trade journal of some kind. For 
example, a survey in Editor and Publisher 
recently revealed that newspapers of from 
5000 to 35,000 circulation have undergone 
an average increase of 46 per cent in the 
cost of publishing. Naturally THE LicuorIAN 
has felt this terrific additional cost to anyone 
using paper and the printing crafts. We are 
hanging on by our teeth to the “$1.00 a year, 
10 cents a copy, no advertising revenue” 
formula in the hope that even with losses we 
can ride out the inflation and not be forced 
to pass on additional burdens to our sub- 
scribers. The reason is because we have tried 
so hard to create an interest in good reading 


by making it accessible even to the least for- 
tunately situated from an economic point of 
view, and to give no one a reason for saying 
that THE LiGuorrAn offers too little for too 
much. Maybe we have wrongly estimated 
our readers, and maybe, too, some of those 
readers would give us their ideas on the 
problem that faces us. We shall be glad to 
hear from them. One thing that will prob- 
ably ease our deficits is additional gift sub- 
scriptions. The more copies we print, the less 
the cost to us of each. Six year subscriptions 
for five dollars will also help carry us 
through. 


Reminders for October: Catholic Mission 
Sunday is October 20—an opportunity for 
all to join in the “One World Movement” 
of Christianity that is stymied so often only 
by lack of funds. . . . October 16 is the feast 
of St. Gerard Majella, patron of mothers in 
danger, and inspiration of the League of 
St. Gerard, with heardquarters in the offices 
of THe LicuortAn, which offers counsel, 
prayers and devotional material to mothers 
who need help and to others who wish to 
help mothers. . . . October 7 is the feast of 
the Most Holy Rosary, and all October is 
Rosary Month, with reminders and oppor- 
tunities of extra prayers for permanent peace. 
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Communists in Labor Unions 


Which are the unions in America that are under Communist control? Every 


American should want to know. 


R. J. Miller 


HOW many Communists are there in 
American labor unions? 

Well, there are about 50,000 Com- 
munists in the entire United States, 
and there are about 13 million mem- 
bers of the AFL unions, the CIO 
unions, and the railroad brotherhoods. 
And not all the Communists in the 
United States are in labor unions. 

So surely not all American union 
men without exception are Com- 
munists! 

Moreover, about one half of all 
American union members are Cath- 
olics. Indeed, according to estimates 
published in the Pittsburgh Catholic 
(official organ of the diocese of Pitts- 
burgh) in the spring of 1946, four out 
of every six Catholic workingmen in 
the country are union members. And 
surely the vast majority of these Cath- 
olic union men are not only non- 
Communists, but actually anti-Com- 
munistic! 

Unfortunately, however, the matter 
of Communists in American labor 
unions cannot be settled by merely 
counting the number of Communists 
in these unions. Another far more 
important question must first be an- 
swered, namely, how many American 


labor unions are run by Communists, 
or are under Communist control? 
Catholics constitute one half the 
American labor union membership. 
But Catholics constitute only one 
third of labor union leadership. 


Communists, on the other hand, or 
“fellow travelers,” or “left wingers,” 
have secured leadership in American 
unions far out of proportion to their 
actual membership in the unions. 

During the past twenty years, many 
wild charges have been made as to 
the extent of Communistic control of 
labor unions. So wild and even 
groundless were the charges in many 
cases, that the friends of labor began 
to discount all such claims as merely 
a “smear” made by labor-hating agen- 
cies in the United States to discredit 
all union organization. 

Such wild charges, it is true, are still 
made from time to time. For instance, 
not many months ago a speaker at a 
businessmen’s meeting in Milwaukee 
was ignorant or malicious enough to 
assert in all seriousness that Walter 
Reuther, head of the United Automo- 
bile Workers’ Union, is a Communist, 
and to belabor the point at consider- 
able length. Anyone who knows the 
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first thing about American labor and 
Communists in the United States, of 
course, is aware of the fact that Walter 
Reuther is perhaps the Number One 
Anti-Communist in the American 
labor movement. 

Nevertheless, it is unfortunately true 
that Communists have secured control 
of a number of American labor 
unions, and are working tooth and 
nail to gain control of them all. In- 
deed, it may be said that the struggle 
with Communism in the United States 
is being fought primarily on the front 
line of American labor unions. For 
that reason, it is important for all true 
Americans to know just which are the 
unions where the Communists have 
secured control, and also to know the 
unions which are not under Commu- 
nist control, or where Communist con- 
trol is doubtful. In fact, it is more im- 
portant to know the non-Communist 
unions than the Communist ones. It 
will be harder to dislodge the Com- 
munists from positions they have al- 
ready obtained than to prevent them 
from securing such positions in new 
unions. It is by no means enough to 
denounce those unions which are al- 
ready Communistic; the true Ameri- 
can who would check the advance of 
Communism in this country must be 
prepared intelligently and vigorously 
to give his assistance to the valiant 
union men who are fighting on the 
front line resisting that advance in 
their own unions. 

Fortunately, we have reasonably 
reliable information on this subject. 
During the past several years objective 
and careful investigations have been 
conducted as to the unions dominated 
by Communists in the United States, 
and their results have been published 
in various ways. And while the devi- 
ous ways of the Communist brethren 
render it difficult to trace all their in- 
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filtrations, still the appraisals which 
follow can be checked from various 
points as sufficiently trustworthy. 

One such appraisal of Communist 
infiltration into American unions was 
made by Fr. Wm. J. Smith, S.J., and 
published in his little mimeographed 
fireball of a labor paper for December 
18, 1945 —the Crown Heights Com- 
ment. Fr. Smith is a tried and true 
friend of American labor. For about 
ten years he has conducted the Crown 
Heights Labor School in Brooklyn, 
which has been distinguished by the 
sympathetic and intelligent interest it 
has maintained in the workingmen’s 
and union men’s problems in the 
United States, and by the manner in 
which it has been welcomed by union 
men of every affiliation. 

Another study of Communist con- 
trol of American unions was made in 
the pages of a far different kind of 
publication — the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, June 24-July 11, 1946 
(later reprinted in pamphlet form). 
Friends of labor had not been accus- 
tomed in the past to find the treatment 
accorded to labor union problems very 
reliable in publications like the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce, but this 
series of articles on Communism, by 
Andrew Avery, is quite sane and ob- 
jective and even friendly, and its find- 
ings on Communism in labor unions 
square in most points with those of Fr. 
Smith in the Crown Heights Comment. 

As was said above, however, it is not 
enough to know the facts about Com- 
munism in labor unions and denounce 
them; still more vital is the task of 
finding out how the Communists “got 
that way,” and what can and should 
be done about it. 

First, then, the facts. 

There seems to be no Communist 
control to speak of in the Railroad 
Brotherhoods. But they number only 
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about 500,000 members out of approx- 
imately 13 million in the organized 
labor movement. 

The AFL unions likewise, number- 
ing about 7 million members, are 
largely free from Communist control. 
While none of the hundred odd un- 
ions in the AFL are under Commu- 
nist domination as far as their national 
headquarters is concerned, a number 
of locals within the national groups 
are recognized as being in the hands 
of Commmunist leadership. This is 
the case especially in the cities of New 
York and Los Angeles. 

In New York, for instance, Commu- 
nist control is alleged in the following 
locals 

Amalgamated Meat Cutters Locals 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers Locals 

Hotel and Restaurant Workers Locals 

International Ladies Garment Workers 

Locals (although the national leader- 
ship of the ILGW under David Dubin- 
sky is strongly opposed to Communism 
and securely entrenched) 

Painters Locals, and other building trades 

locals 

Waitresses, Waiters, and Bartenders Locals 


In New York City and in Los An- 
geles, moreover, the following locals of 
AFL unions have been found to be 
Communist dominated: 

Actors’ Equity Association 

American Federation of Musicians 

American Federation of Radio Artists 

Authors’ Guild 

Chorus Equity 

Dramatists’ Guild 

Guild of Musical Artists 

Guild of Variety Artists 

Independent Ass’n of Theatrical and 

Stage Employees 

Radio Directors’ Guild 

Scenic Artists 

Screen Actors’ Guild 

Screen Writers’ Guild 


In Los Angeles, also, the following 


locals are alleged to be under Com- 
munist control: 


American Federation of Teachers 


Building Service Employees 
Film Technicians 

Screen Cartoonists Guild 
Screen Office Employees Guild 
Screen Publicists 


The membership of these locals 
amounts to only a fraction of the total 
membership of the AFL unions; but 
still it goes to show that the AFL 
unions are not completely free from 
Communist influence. 

But it is within the CIO that the 
front line or the spearhead of the 
Communist attack on the United 
States is to be found. By the same 
token, it is within the CIO that some 
of the most valiant anti-Communist 
campaigners in the country are doing 
their patriotic work. So while we study 
what Fr. Smith and the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce and other investiga- 
tions have to offer on the subject of 
Communists in the CIO, in order to 
learn just where the enemy is strong, 
we shall give equal attention to learn- 
ing from the same sources where the 
real Americans are strong. 

Here then is the line-up of the CIO 
unions according to Fr. Smith: 


Member- 

Unions ship Votes 

Anti-Communist 6 1,430,000 74 

Probably anti-Communist 4 68,000 12 
Undecided — 

anti-Communist? 5 134,000 24 

Total non-Communist 15 1,632,000 117 

Left-wing 16 1,205,000 99 

Probably left-wing 5 245,000 28 

Total left-wing 21 1,450,000 127 

Doubtful and decisive 3 1,425,000 45 


The “votes” listed are those which 
each union has at the annual conven- 
tions of the national CIO. It might 
seem strange at first sight that the non- 
Communist unions, which have a total 
membership in excess of the left-wing 
unions, still have fewer votes. The 
reason for this is because the votes at 
the national CIO conventions repre- 
sent the unions rather than the total 
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membership of the CIO. Accordingly, 
the leftist unions, since they number 
more unions, will have a greater num- 
ber of votes at the convention. 

The listing of the CIO unions given 
by the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
is similar to Fr. Smith’s. However, the 
total number of all CIO unions in Fr. 
Smith’s list is 39; in the Journal’s list 
it is 37. This is due to the fact that 
since the publication of Fr. Smith’s list 
last December, two small leftist unions 
have been absorbed by other leftist 
unions. 

And now for the names of the CIO 
unions which appear in both lists as 
left-wing or Communistic, beginning 
with those which have the largest 
membership: 


United Electrical, Radio, and 
Workers 

Committee for Maritime Unity — organ- 
ized in the spring of 1946, and includ- 
ing the following CIO unions: 
International Longshoremen and Ware- 

housemen (under Harry Bridges) 
National Maritime Union (under Joe 
Curran) 

American Communications Ass’n 
Marine Cooks and Stewards Ass’n 
Inland Boatmen’s Union of the Pacific 

Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied 
Workers 

Transport Workers’ Union 

Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers 

Int'l Union of Fur and Leather Workers 

United Public Workers, formed by a re- 
cent merger of: 
United Federal Workers 
State, County, and Municipal Workers 

United Office and Professional Workers, 
which recently absorbed the Federation 
of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and 


Machine 


Technicians 

United Farm Equipment and Metal 
Workers 

Int’l Union of Fishermen and Allied 
Workers 


The Journal also lists here the 
United Furniture Workers; and Fr. 
Smith’s omission of this leftist union 
must be due to an oversight; for the 
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president of the union, Morris Muster, 
though long a faithful follower of the 
party line himself, recently resigned 
his position for the reason that “Com- 
munist chicanery and intrigue have 
captured our international.” 

The “Committee for Maritime 
Unity” is not a union in itself, but a 
linking, formed in spring, 1946, of the 
five CIO unions listed above and one 
or two others. 

Speaking of maritime unions, it is 
interesting to note that the New 
Yorker recently ran a series of three 
articles on Joe Curran, president of 
the National Maritime Union. The 
New Yorker is a sophisticated weekly 
which specializes in poking fun at the 
way in which the American people 
make fools of themselves. The New 
Yorker, as far as we know, has never 
been very widely considered as a “red” 
or even a “pink” publication, but if it 
is not, then its editors allowed them- 
selves to be gloriously fooled when 
they published that series of articles. 
The charge that Curran or the Mari- 
time Union is Communistic was 
laughed off with a typical sophisti- 
cated wisecrack, and Joe Stack, an- 
other union official, is pictured as “a 
great guy” and a bosom pal of Cur- 
ran’s. Yet until just recently there was 
no more faithful follower of the Com- 
munist party line in the United States 
than Joe Curran (whereof not one 
word of mention in the New Yorker 
series), and Stack has been described 
in the well-informed Detroit labor 
paper, the Wage Earner, as “an ad- 
mitted Communist,” and as “Curran’s 
pet hate.” 

The Journal also lists the following 
as “leaning toward Communism”: 


Barbers and Beauty Culturists 

Oil Workers Int’] Union 

United Gas, Coke, and Chemical Workers 
United Packinghouse Workers 
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Fr. Smith gives 5 unions as “prob- 
ably left-wing,” but does not list them 
by name. 

Now for the anti-Communist unions. 
First, the Journal’s list: 

American Newspaper Guild (though the 
New York chapter is controlled by 
Communists) 

Textile Workers’ Union 

United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, 
Plastic Workers 

United Transport Service Employees 

Utility Workers Union 


and 


And Fr. Smith’s list of anti-Com- 
munist unions: 


American Newspaper Guild (with the 
same reservation as to the New York 
chapter—and also the Los Angeles 
chapter) 

Textile Workers’ Union 

United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, 
Plastic Workers 

United Transport Service Employees 

United Retail, Wholesale, and Depart- 
ment Store Workers 

United Steelworkers 


and 


The Journal lists the Utility Work- 
ers as anti-Communist, whereas Fr. 
Smith does not mention it as such. 
The reason is probably because since 
last December, when Fr. Smith’s list 
appeared, the Utility Workers met and 
wrote a new constitution which barred 
Communists not only from office, but 
even from membership in the union. 
To qualify for membership, they must 
resign from the Communist party, and 
even then they can never hold office. 

The Journal does not list the Retail, 
Wholesale, and Department Store 
Workers among the anti-Communist 
unions, but Fr. Smith does. Samuel 
Wolchok, president, is a well-known 
anti-Communist. It was the Retail, 
Wholesale, and Department Store 
Workers which was forced to go on 
strike during the war against Sewell 
Avery and Montgomery Ward. If ever 
there was a just strike in the United 
States, it was this one. And yet the 


Daily Worker, official organ of the 
Communist party in the United States 
and “great friend” of the workingmen, 
came out in condemnation of the 
strike as “irresponsible” and “hinder- 
ing the war effort.” Of course the rea- 
son for this strange tactic on the part 
of the Daily Worker is not hard to 
find; during the war, orders from Mos- 
cow were “no strikes,” no matter what 
might be the injustices the workers 
might have to endure. 

Nor does the Journal agree with Fr. 
Smith in putting down the Steelwork- 
ers as anti-Communist. It is true that 
the Steelworkers, like all the rightist 
unions, has some Communist infiltra- 
tion. But among the great CIO unions 
(its membership is about 750,000) the 
Steelworkers is least affected by the 
Communist plague. Philip Murray, its 
president, is no Communist or fellow 
traveler. But he is also the great “ap- 
peaser” in the American labor move- 
ment. At the Steelworkers’ convention 
in May, 1946, he did issue a statement 
condemning Communist infiltration 
into the union. But he did so in very 
mild terms, adding immediately that 
in uttering this condemnation he did 
not have anyone special in mind, and 
would not stand for any “witch hunts” 
in the United Steelworkers. So mild 
were his words, in fact, that the Com- 
munists pounced upon them as an en- 
dorsement of their activities instead of 
the opposite! But David McDonald, 
secretary-treasurer of the union, was 
not so mild. One month later he came 
out with a statement which was pub- 
lished in Steel Labor, official organ of 
the union: “This union does not sub- 
scribe to the philosophy of Commu- 
nism and will not permit Communists 
to use our organization to advance 
that philosophy.” 

And now for the “doubtful,” the 
“uncertain and shifting,” and the 
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“temporary marriage of convenience.” 

Besides a few small unions, Fr. 
Smith lists three large ones which can 
wield a “decisive” influence one way 
or the other on the position of the 
entire CIO toward Communism. They 
are: 

United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers, with a 
membership of 1,000,000 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 300,000 

Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers, 125,000. 


The Journal describes the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers’ relation to 
Communism as a “temporary marriage 
of convenience.” Sidney Hillman, its 
head, was not a Communist, but he 
thought he could use the Communists, 
and so he lined up with them. But it 
was not long before the question arose 
whether Hillman was using the Com- 
munists, or the Communists were 
using Hillman and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. Now with Hillman 
dead, it remains to be seen what Jacob 
Potofsky, his successor, will make of 
the “unfortunate marriage” entered 
into by Hillman. 

John Green, head of the Shipbuild- 
ers (not to be confused with William 
Green of the AFL), is personally right- 
wing, and at the 1946 convention of 
the Shipbuilders, his forces defeated 
the Communists in the union. The 
Communists did not like this, of 
course, and charged that the conven- 
tion was “illegal.” In fact, they 
brought suit in court to have its ac- 
tions set aside, and in a typical Com- 
munist maneuver, instead of serving 
the summons on Green at his home, 
they waited until he was attending 
Sidney Hillman’s funeral, and then 
had the process server go up to him 
with the summons in the midst of the 
funeral service at Carnegie Hall. 

The Automobile Workers is the 
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largest CIO union. Communists are 
working there harder than anywhere 
else for control, and have had some 
success; but more power (we say) to the 
anti-Communists, from Walter Reu- 
ther on down, who fight them foot by 
foot in that great union. The signs of 
a swing away from Communist influ- 
ence are encouraging, if not complete. 
At the convention of the union early 
in 1946, Reuther campaigned as an 
open anti-Communist for the office of 
president, and won over R. J. Thomas, 
who had been “playing ball” with the 
Communists. And in June, 1946, at 
an election of officers to the Michigan 
CIO Council (an organization largely 
representative of the Automobile 
Workers), despite desperate efforts 
made by the Communists, the anti- 
Communists completely swept the 
slate, electing the president and 17 
vice-presidents. The pro-Communist 
faction in the Auto Workers headed by 
Thomas and Addes (said to be a Cath- 
olic but also very friendly to the com- 
rades) saw which way the wind was 
blowing, and themselves made a kind 
of anti-Communist statement — but a 
very watery one, the kind of political 
double talk that will come in handy 
whichever side wins. 

Such are the “facts” — as far, that is, 
as they can be known. Fr. Smith 
rightly insists that it is extremely dif- 
ficult to appraise with finality the 
status of CIO unions on the Commu- 
nist question, especially the “doubt- 
ful” ones. But the above listing can 
stand at least as a tentative effort at 
mapping the battle lines in the United 
States beween Communism — or rather 
imperialistic Russia — and the United 
States. 

The question remains, however, as 
to how it is possible for so small a 
number of Communists to sway so 
large a part of the American labor 
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movement to its own will. Apart from 
the furious energy with which these 
few Communists work at their cam- 
paign, and the help that is given them 
from Russia, there are three contribut- 
ing reasons that may well be pondered 
by all good Americans. 

The first is the apathy, and even the 
deliberate standoffishness, of so many 
honest American workingmen. They 
leave the field of action in labor’s 
ranks to the Communists, either be- 
cause they cannot be bothered, or be- 
cause they have taken a defeatist atti- 
tude that nothing can be done about 
it. The second is the success of the 
propaganda of highly organized anti- 
union employers, which has convinced 


too many workingmen that union ac- 
tivity is identified with Communism. 
When all labor union activity is stig- 
matized as Communistic, as it so often 
is, it is natural, though regrettable, 
that many decent Americans will shy 
away from it. The third is the blind 
and selfish individualism of some un- 
regenerate employers, who, by resisting 
all progress that might raise the labor- 
ing classes to decent standards of liv- 
ing, are practically daring the Commu- 
nists to step in and take over. Both 
capital and labor, of the truly Ameri- 
can kind, have their specific duties 
which alone can end the reign of Com- 
munism in any American unions. 


Changing Values 


An Englishman on a visit to Ireland was strolling through an Irish market, 
and there he saw one of the natives with a few head of cattle which he was 


trying to sell. 


“How much are you getting for these cows?” asked the visitor. 
“I’m asking one pound a head,” was the reply. 
“Why that’s ridiculous,” said the Briton. “If you would take them to England, 


you could get five pounds a head.” 


The Irishman looked at his questioner in disgust. 


“Sure,” he said, “and if I could take the Lakes of Killarney to purgatory, I'd 
get 5 pounds a drop for the water.” 


| Unlisted 


The young lady receptionist in the employment office of a large corporation 

sat watching the antics of a Mexican youth at a near-by desk. He was filling out 
| an application. 
P He stopped writing, his face screwed up in perplexity. After a brief pause 
that showed concentration, he attempted to continue. But with a shake of his 
head he withdrew the pen, his face reclouded. He went through this procedure 
three times before he actually made a decision and wrote. 

When he had finished, the young lady checked over the application. She 
found that the Mexican boy had drawn a line crossing out the three printed 
words, “white — black — yellow.” And in answer to the question, “Race,” had 
written in the word “tan.” 
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Fest of Character (42) 


On Offensive Curiosity 


L. M. Merrill 


In almost every circle of friends and acquaintances one person will be found 
who seems to have an insatiable curiosity concerning the private affairs of others. 
In common conversation he is called “nosey” or a “busybody,” or he is obliquely 
accused of “not minding his own business.” There are various ways of designat- 


ing the great weakness of character that is correctly called offensive curiosity. 
It manifests itself in three ways: 


1. By the asking of embarrassing personal questions. There are some topics 
that prudent and tactful persons never bring up in offhand conversation. Thus 
one does not ask a husband or wife whether they have patched up a quarrel 
they had; one does not inquire into the financial situation of one’s friends, 
except there be a motive of charity behind the inquiry; one does not probe 
into wounds caused by ungrateful relatives or friends. The offensively curious 
person recognizes none of these taboos. He wants to know everything about 
the troubles of others and blurts out embarrassing questions on any occasion. 


2. By following up every shred of gossip that is overheard. If a curious person 
overhears a bit of gossip, he cannot rest until he has ferreted out the whole 
story with all the details. He makes it a point to seek out persons who may 
know the whole story; he draws them out by making believe he knows more 
than he does; he pieces together shreds of evidence that he has gotten from 
different persons, and he glories in finally possessing more knowledge of a 
certain scandal than anyone but the principals could possibly have. 


3. By reading private letters and documents. The person who has an almost 
irresistible urge to read other peoples’ mail or private papers when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself is suffering from a very evil form of curiosity. The fact 
that this is an invasion of the right of privacy and frequently a mortal sin does 
not deter him at all. He has been perverted in character to such an extent that 
he feels that nobody has a right to keep anything from him. When he reaches 
that point, he is not only a bad but a very dangerous character. 


The remedy for such offensive curiosity is a strict and concerted effort to apply 
to oneself the old adage: Mind your own business! Specifically this means: 
Don’t ask personal and embarrassing questions of others; don’t be a gossip 
hunter and gossip monger; and don’t give in to the itch of curiosity regarding 
other peoples’ correspondence or secrets. 
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Romance of the Commonplace 


Tales of The Tub 


The bathtub has had its ups and downs, its ins and outs, through history. 


Today it is in, we hope, to stay. 


W. F. McKee 


THERE are 24 million bathtubs in 
the United States of America. 

The geatest show on earth is not 
the Ringling Bros.’ circus but the 
Saturday night drama with a cast 
of 47 million. 

Small boys hate it and squirm to 
avoid it; paunchy men slip in it 
and use bad words; the fair sex lolls 
and soaks in it; baritones and 
sopranos alike sing from it; the 
elusive soap escapes the hands of 
thousands, and 24 million American 
bathtubs are left, at least weekly, with 
grimy rings. All this climaxes a drama 
that is more than 5000 years old. 

The bathtub is as old as some of 
the oldest civilizations. In fact it 
“made” some of them; “broke” a 
few; and was intimately connected 
with others. In the B.C. epochs in 
some nations the bathtub was as 
sommon as wine; in the Dark Ages 
it was practically unknown; today, in 
America at least, it is a domestic 
essential. 

The bathtub got its chance 5600 
years ago when a Babylonian king 
became tired of the ancient equivalent 
of the old oaken bucket. He com- 
manded that a bathtub, be made. It 
was. And it looked like a monstrous 
soup bowl. It and others like it were 
unearthed by excavations made by 
the Oriental institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in Iraq. 

Over in Egypt the Pharaohs were 
not to be outdone. They put in tubs 
and went their Babylonian brother 
monarchs one better. The Pharaohs 
had their tubs carved and sculptured 
till they were almost too fancy to 


use, as we see from the tub of Tut- 
Ankh-Amen. Most probably all the 
wealthy Egyptians had _ bathtubs. 
Archaeologists declared that some of 
them rebuilt and redecorated their 
bathrooms no less than 12 times dur- 
ing the life of a house. 

The ruins of the palace of Medinet 
Habu revealed four-room apartments 
consisting of a living room, bedroom, 
clothes room, and bathroom with an 
elaborate bathtub. These apartments, 
similar to modern apartments, were 
occupied by the women of the 
Egyptian harems. 

Peoples of the early Aegean civil- 
izations of 1700 to 1400 B.C. were 
wont to court cleanliness in bathtubs 
too. The spades of students digging 
in the palaces of Cnossus uncovered 
many samples. 

The ancient Hebrews and their 
prophets were bound by specific law 
to bathe frequently. Before eating, 
before entering the temple, before 
certain social gatherings, they were 
required to wash themselves. Thus 
many events related in the Old Testa- 
ment center around bathing. Pha- 
raoh’s daughter discovered little Moses 
when she went down to the river to 
bathe. Bethsabee took a bath on her 
rooftop one day and thus became the 
occasion for the moral downfall of a 
great king. It was a bath that gave 
the chaste Susanna an opportunity for 
proving her sterling virtue. 

The ancient Greeks used the bath- 
tub. They doted on cold water. They 
stood in the tub while attendants 
poured the water over them. The 
Spartans used nothing but ice water. 
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Simply couldn’t get along without it, 
because they liked to suffer. 

With the Romans the use of the 
tub reached its apogee. Before the 
Roman era only the Egyptian John 
D.’s, the Henry Fords of Babylon, and 
the J. P. Morgan’s of Phoenicia could 
afford bathtubs. Then the Roman 
emperors, who knew a good thing 
when they saw it, campaigned for 
popular acclaim by promising a “bath 
for every citizen.” 

Emperor Agrippa in 23 B.c. built 
Rome’s first public baths which were 
called thermae. Emperor Augustus, 
who had none of the Spartan in him, 
ordered that a pool be built over a 
room into which hot air could be 
forced. Emperor Diocletian, the Cecil 
B. de Mille of his day, decided to 
build a bathtub that would settle 
forever the problem of which 
Emperor built the best bath. In a.p. 
305 he had erected a bath a mile 
square that would conveniently hold 
3200 people. About 40,000 men 
worked on it. The question was 
settled. 

The Romans at first took a mod- 
erate interest in bathing. This grad- 
ually grew to enthusiasm. Soon they 
were going at it with abandon, and 
they ended with mania and madness. 
Eventually the Roman baths, both 
public and private, had silver pipes. 
The ceilings were of gold and glorious 
works of sculpture adorned the walls. 
Roman citizens often bathed seven 
times a day. Sometimes they spent the 
whole night at the thermae soaking 
in the suds. The Emperor Giordano 
bathed the accustomed seven times 
in the summer, but only twice (the 
coward) in the winter. 

All the great Romans had their 
splendid baths and were proud of 
them. Pliny, Cicero, Caesar expatiated 
at length on the benefits of bathing. 





The Liguorian 


“Drop over sometime for a bath” was 
not an insult in those days but polite 
conversation. 

With the price of bathing at two 
chalci (less than a cent) the hoi pollot 
flocked to the baths. There they 
splashed away to their heart’s content 
and were entertained while doing it. 
Poets lined the sides of the baths 
reciting their verses; lute players 
strummed their instruments; artists 
sketched the bathers. Nubian slaves 
fanned the thickly perfumed air to 
cool those reclining around the walls; 
and to all this hubbub philosophers 
and orators added their vociferous 
disputations. In the dressing rooms 
outside, as the historians tell us, the 
pickpockets were having a merry time. 

Recent excavations have uncovered 
bathtubs in Babylon made of onyx, 
stone, marble, and metal. They are 
identical with modern tubs, with the 
same kind of openings for letting the 
water in and out. An English expedi- 
tion digging in the island of Crete 
has even discovered vitrified bathtubs 
and toilet fixtures which had been 
thought to be a strictly modern in- 
vention. 

Among the ruins of Rome and 
Pompeii a master plumber and field 
agent for the National Association 
of Master Plumbers found plumbing 
items that made his eyes bulge. One 
thing that made him become orator- 
ical was the, “wiped joint.” Wiping 
a joint consists of putting two ends 
of a lead pipe together. The palm 
of the hand is covered with a rag. 
Molten lead is poured into the rag 
and it is wiped around the two pipes 
to join them. This requires a skillful 
hand. The field agent found “wiped 
joints” in much of the plumbing of 
ancient Rome. 

Sections of the pipes that carried 
water from the famous aqueducts to 
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the imperial baths and public: build- 
ings have been found. They range in 
size from 12 to 18 inches and still 
work. Solid blocks of stone were the 
elbows for this system. 

The Roman plumber made his lead 
pipe by hand. Plates of lead which 
had been cast on smooth beds of 
sand were rolled into sheets 10 feet 
long. They were then bent around a 
wooden cylinder and the seam was 
soldered. A few years ago in an hy- 
draulic test of a piece of ancient Ro- 
man pipe, 4 inches in diaineter and 
with a one-half inch wall thickness, 
an internal pressure of 250 pounds 
per square inch was applied before 
the pipe showed signs of giving. This, 
after 2000 years. 

Before Nero started taking violin 
lessons, he built a splendid array of 
water works in Rome. He had 247 
auxiliary reservoirs constructed to 
supply 39 massive fountains and 591 
public water basins with water day 
and night. 

In 300 B.c. the city of Carthage, 
then in its prime, supplied every 
worth-while residence with water for 
bathtubs and toilets. Yet there was no 
real system of public running water 
in America till 1813. And then there 
was nothing so elaborate as the Car- 
thagenians had. 

As has been said, the Romans car- 
ried a good thing too far. The baths 
became pools of licentiousness, and 
this is no pun. The Church fathers 
found it necessary to inveigh against 
the baths because of the evils con- 
nected with them. The result was 
that both public and private bathing 
began to go out of vogue. The Huns 
under Attila assisted the process by 
demolishing many of the Roman res- 
ervoirs and aqueducts. It was to be 
many centuries before bathing would 
become really popular again. As a 


matter of fact, it is said that some of 
the peasants of Europe had a bath 
only three times in their earthly ca- 
reer: when they were born, when they 
were married, and after they died. 

In 1399 King Henry IV organized 
and set up the Most Honourable Or- 
der of the Bath. It was called the 
Order of the Bath because a bath was 
the principal trial of the initiation 
ceremony. The King felt that any 
knight who would take a bath for him 
would do anything for him. 

The ritual of introduction into this 
most exalted rank called for a “proper 
Barber to make ready a Bathing Ves- 
sel, handsomely lined on the Inside 
and Outside with Linnen, having 
Cross Hoops over it covered with 
Tapestry, for Defence against the cold 
Air of the Night.” 

After a haircut and a shave, the 
candidate knight was bravely un- . 
dressed to “Musick” and eased into 
the tub. Shivering in that chilly 
vessel he was initiated while other 
knights gaily splashed water over him. 
The supreme sacrifice had been made. 

King George I ordered that his “be- 
loved Grandson, Prince William, 
since by reason of the Tenderness of 
his Age, is not able to bear the 
fatigue of Bathing and the Vigils 
attending it, We hereby dispense Him 
from same.” 

By the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century the idea of using the 
bathtub had become more common in 
Europe. On July 13, 1793, Jean Paul 
Marat, the famous French revolution- 
ist, met his death while lolling in the 
warm water of his “slipper” type tub. 
A young woman had sneaked into his 
apartment and, catching him un- 
awares in the tub, cut his throat with 
a dinner knife. 

Benjamin Franklin brought one of 
these “slipper” tubs back to America. 
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It was made of metal and fashioned 
like a huge shoe in a Walt Disney 
cartoon. The intrepid bather sat upon 
a seat in the heel part of the tub and 
stretched his feet into the toe part. 
Under the bather’s seat was a grate 
upon which charcoal burned to heat 
the water. 

Today there are 27,500,000 bath- 
tubs in the world. The United States 
is the clean possessor of 24 million of 
these. No country has a bath record 
today that can compare with Ameri- 
ca’s. The Japanese work hard at it 
but run a poor second. In France the 
tourist is always hard pressed to find 
a bathtub unless he stops at an inter- 
national hotel. Only 5 per cent of 
French and Belgian homes have bath- 
tubs. 

The ordinary Parisian is shocked 
at the thought of a daily bath. Ana- 
tole France, one of the most famous 
of French writers, used his marble 
bathtub as temporary quarters for 
presentation copies of books which he 
later disposed of at fifty francs a 
tubful. 

To a Frenchman, however, goes 
credit for the first modern type of 
shower. Dr. Duval, a military doctor, 
devised the contraption at Marseilles 
in 1857. 

The present status of the bathtub 
in Russia is surnmed up in a recent 
newspaper headline: “Forced To Take 
A Bath, Russian Peasant Dies Of 
Fright.” 

The bathtub in Persia sees a Per- 
sian only about once a year. The Chi- 
nese avoid it like the plague. Modern 
England is becoming more and more 
bath-minded, though not nearly so 
much as the United States. 

The history of the bathtub in the 
United States has had a topsy-turvy 
treatment; all because of one man, 
H. L. Mencken. 





The Liguorian 


On Dec. 27, 1917, in the editorial 
room of the New York Evening Mail 
Mr. Mencken sighed wearily at the 
flood of sober war news coming in 
from the fronts. To inject something 
light into the news he wrote a very 
fanciful and purely imaginary history 
of the bathtub. His article was taken 
as gospel truth and widely circulated. 
Learned journals quoted him and 
other newspapers rushed into action 
with reprints of the article. Even 
when Mr. Mencken published a re- 
traction and vehemently asserted that 
his article was sheer fiction most peo- 
ple would not believe him. 

No one really knows who used the 
first bathtub in America. Benjamin 
Franklin used one, it is certain, for it 
is in a museum today. The founding 
fathers used large, iron-bound wooden 
buckets, but not often. The first rec- 
ords of bathing on a big scale go back 
to 1813 when the city of Bethlehem, 
Pa., laid pipes for its water system. 
Tubs followed the pipes. The first 
row of modern dwellings erected by 
the estate of Stephen Girard in Phila- 
delphia from 1832 to 1837 contained 
bathtubs, bathrooms, and modern toi- 
let facilities. The water rate for a 
home tub in Philadelphia in 1836 was 
$3 a year. By 1857 there were 1530 
tubs doing duty in that city. 

In 1855 Chicago put into operation 
the first American sewerage system of 
any great account. People were be- 
coming more bath conscious. It was 
not until the Civil War that hotels in 
the larger cities installed tubs. The 
first tub in the White House was in- 
stalled during the Presidency of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

The bathtub vogue really started to 
roll in the 1870's. Before that time 
most American tubs were crude and 
clumsy. It became quite the thing to 
employ a carpenter to construct a 
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cabinet and a plumber or tinsmith to 
line the cabinet with brazed or sol- 
dered metal, such as tin, copper, or 
zinc. From the _ metal-lined tub 
evolved through the years the cast- 
iron bathtub on which porcelain was 
fused. The tubs were here to stay. 

By 1874 one New York manufac- 
turer was turning out cast-iron bath- 
tubs at the rate of 4 to 5 a day. Pos- 
sibly 1000 to 1500 a year. Today the 
manufacturers produce more than a 
million tubs a year in over 200 dif- 
ferent colors; the advertisements say 
that they are things of joy and beauty 
forever. Poems in porcelain. 

The latest plumbing catalogues dis- 
play bathrooms and bathtubs that 
would shame the Hall of Versailles. 
For instance one of the bathtubs 
prominently advertised is the Petti 
Palace tub. A description of it would 
not be believed. Suffice it to say that 
the Petti Palace bathtub could be 
used either for bathing in large 
groups or for a small naval engage- 
ment between ships of the third class. 
As for the bathrooms: it would take 
an army of serfs carrying logs continu- 
ously and stoking furnaces furiously 
to heat one of these coliseums. 

That bathing is healthful most peo- 
ple know. Why, many don’t know. 
Medical science put the matter under 
a microscope and came out with a full 
explanation. 

The microscope revealed that man 
is wrapped in the finest and most 
elaborate system of sanitation yet de- 
vised — his skin. Every square inch of 
skin has 2500 sewers (pores). Since 
the average person carries around 18 
square feet of skin, these sewer outlets 
total over 3 million. Each outlet has a 
tiny drain pipe. The body empties 
onto the surface of the skin, via the 
outlets, about 2 pounds of waste mat- 
ter every 24 hours. Dust and dirt from 


the outside mingle with the debris 
from the inside. A dirty person is the 
product. 

If a person does not keep his skin 
clean by washing off the waste matter 
and the dirt, the sewers and the drain 
pipes get clogged. Then there is no 
place for the waste matter to go but 
back into the body. There it turns to 
poison and the organs have to work 
overtime when poison fouls the sys- 
tem. If this condition endures a very 
long time disease results. 

A dip in the tub or a good shower 
keeps the surface of the body clean 
and the sewers open. Besides this, 
bathing lets the pores breathe. The 
skin is a “third lung.” Skin breathing 
helps ventilate the body. 

The reason that it is harmful to 
bathe or shower or swim after a meal 
is that the water takes the blood away 
from the digestive organs where it was 
busy assimilating food. When you ap- 
ply extremely cold water to the skin, 
the capillaries (tiny blood vessels 
which connect the arteries and veins) 
contract — forcing the blood from the 
surface of the body. Then the heart, 
arteries, and part of the nervous sys- 
tem have to do extra work to drive 
the blood back. When hot water is 
applied to the body, the little blood 
vessels expand, and the blood flows to 
the surface instead of away from it as 
it should. 

Doctors recommend that a person 
bathe every day. Not a long bath, 
however. One minute is long enough 
for a daily dip; 2 minutes long 
enough for drying. To bathe too long 
and to dry too thoroughly deprive the 
skin of too much of its natural oil 
and make it shed some of its softness. 

The bathtub in modern America 
has indeed come a long way. Espe- 
cially when one realizes that it was 
only a few decades ago when some 
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medical man called the bathtub “a “one of the factors contributing to 
relic of barbarism” and that the Nash- the slow destruction of the American 
ville Tennessean in November of home.” 

1929 was saying that the bathtub was 


Stop Pushing, Lady 


My dear Mrs. Mortimer J. McHugh: 
_ With whom, in point of culture, we can compare only a few, 
When you stand in line why must you be so aggressive? 
Your consideration of others is far from impressive. 
It seems to be your fate 
Not to comprehend the saying: “They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
When you go to buy something, whether it’s airplane tickets or flowers, 
You don’t mind pushing ahead of a poor man who has been waiting patiently 
for hours. 
It really isn’t fair 
For you to act as if 20 other people in line weren’t even there. 
And when you get on a train, 
Why must you knock down six people, thus proving yourself to be in the 
neck quite a pain. 
You always want to get there first, 
And a line of people ahead of you invariably brings out in you what is worst. 
You make people expostulate “Tsk!” 
Because standing in line with you is such a frightful rsk. 
Dear Mrs. McHugh, we don’t want to be rude, 
But for your thoughts we offer you this food: 
You’ve got so much all-round ability, 
What a paragon you’d be if you paid some attention to the virtue of humility. 
When you get to the gates that are pearly, 
No matter if you are late or early, 
St. Peter will say: “Madam, stop pushing and kindly wait your turn, 
You’ve got plenty of time yet to burn.” 
In short, dear lady, if you want to be a saint, 
Learn restraint. 


—L. G. Miller. 


No Eye for Beauty 


The genial editor of the Western Catholic relates that a priest-friend of his, 
quite well known as an amateur naturalist, was one day walking along a road 
admiring the beauties of creation when he met one of his parishoners. 

“Ah, perhaps you, too, are a lover of the beauties of nature,” the good priest 
remarked. “Have you seen the golden fingers of the dawn spreading across the 
eastern sky, the red-stained islets floating in the lake of fire in the west, the 
ragged clouds at midnight blotting out the shimmering moon?” 

“Nope, Father, not lately,” was the farmer’s response. “I’ve been on the wagon 
for over a year.” 
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Mr. Ripley Does Not Believe It 


Proving again the old saw that it is easy to know a great many interesting things 


and yet to be grossly uneducated. 


L. G. Miller 


MR. ROBERT RIPLEY, who has vis- 
ited either 64 or 197 countries not 
excluding hell (another word, as he 
jocularly explains, for Norway), has 
seen just about everything there is to 
see on this terrestrial globe. Mr. Rip- 
ley’s own estimate in the preface to 
the pocketbook edition of his collec- 
tion of cartoons leans toward the more 
modest of the two figures, but’ the 
publishers’ blurb on the back cover 
states that 197 is the more accurate 
count. 

We may cheerfully concede that this 
celebrated traveler has forgotten the 
names of 133 of the places he has 
stopped in his whirlwind circuits of 
the globe. At any rate, he has picked 
up so many oddities and illustrated 
them so tellingly that no fewer than 
50 printings of his magnum opus, 
Believe It Or Not, have rolled from 
the presses, to the great financial ad- 
vantage of all concerned. 

Mr. Ripley has indeed seen and 
heard a lot in his travels, and as might 
be expected, along with the factual 
information of which he is a walking 
encyclopedia, he has in the normal 
course of things developed a philoso- 
phy of life, which he offers by way of 
introduction to the gallery of oddities 
in his book. 

“The Lord,” writes Mr. Ripley, 
“placed a funny-looking little fellow 
on earth, without telling him what it 
was all about or where he came from 
or where he was going. This funny- 
looking little chap has been running 
around trying to find out ever since.” 

This, if Mr. Ripley really means 
what he says, represents quite a defi- 





nite stand. By his own statement, he 
believes in a God who created man. 
But he does not believe that God re- 
vealed anything to man about his pur- 
pose or destiny. In other words, he 
does not believe in the bible, which 
purports to be God’s answer to the 
questions raised. Or rather, let us put 
it this way, he does not believe in the 
biblical revelation when it treats of 
such matters as where man came from 
and where he is going. 

We make this distinction because 
Mr. Ripley himself uses the bible as an 
historical document when he can un- 
earth from it some strange fact for 
publication in his syndicated cartoon. 
For instance, we find him accepting the 
biblical fact of the manna sent down to 
the starving hosts of Israel. It is true 
he finds a natural explanation for it 
in a species of resinous gum which 
exudes from certain trees in the area 
surrounding the Red Sea, which is the 
site of the hegira of the Jewish people. 
Mr. Ripley has tasted this manna. 
Hence the bible is right in saying that 
the manna fell. Therefore, in this in- 
stance, at least, the bible is to be 
reckoned with as historical. 

In similar vein, and with a natural 
explanation, he is willing to accept the 
story of the Israelites crossing dry-shod 
through the Red Sea; his explanation, 
if we remember rightly, has something 
to do with tides and the peculiar con- 
formation of the land at that particu- 
lar place. He is also willing to accept 
the tact of the existence of Methusala. 
Beneath a rather fearsome drawing 
of the patriarch, he records the out- 
standing fact that Methusala died be- 
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fore his father, and quotes the bible 
as proof of his contention. Believe it 
or not, he tells his readers, it is a fact 
because it is in the bible. You cer- 
tainly couldn’t ask for any better proof 
than that. 

These facts, and others like them, 
Mr. Ripley accepts (or for the benefit 
of his readers, accepts); but when it 
comes to the existence of heaven or 
hell or a God-given purpose in life, 
he begs to be excused. In fact, he goes 
out of his way to prove that heaven is 
a scientific impossibility. By carefully 
adding up the number of persons who 
have lived and died since the time of 
Christ, he reaches the conclusion that 
there would not be room for them all 
in a place built according to the speci- 
fications of St. John in the Book of 
Revelation. Mr. Ripley — and this is 
good! — solemnly figures it out accord- 
ing to St. John’s statements that 
heaven is about 15 miles square, and 
he estimates that the space was sol- 
idly filled up about five hundred years 
ago! Therefore, he waggishly tells us, 
we had better make our reservations 
in hell rather than in heaven. 

The reader may object at this point 
that we are taking Mr. Ripley rather 
too seriously: he makes these state- 
ments merely by way of joke. To 


which we reply, that if he is only 
joking, he is guilty of somewhat bad 
taste. Jokes about God very often skirt 
along the edges of blasphemy. 

Our feeling is that Mr. Ripley is a 
victim, perhaps subconsciously, of that 
old scientific materialism which was 
fashionable in the nineteenth century, 
when scientists solemnly dissected the 
human brain and then declared to the 
world that because they found no trace 
of the human soul, therefore the hu- 
man soul did not exist. The Sunday 
supplements still thrive on these musty 
old ideas; almost any week you can 
find an article describing the latest de- 
velopments in the search for the miss- 
ing link, with artists’ drawings and 
diagrams showing the various stages in 
the processs from monkey to man. It 
would pain Mr. Ripley to hear the 
accusation, but his mental furniture is 
as old-fashioned as a grandfather clock. 
He will learn, if he takes the trouble 
to examine the facts, that in our lead- 
ing universities and among scientific 
men (the real scientists) materialism is 
as dead as Methusala. God knows what 
has taken its place, but at least what 
scientists hold today is far removed 
from what apparently are Mr. Ripley’s 
present notions. 


Farewell 


A minister was taking leave of his congregation. 

“Brothers and sisters,” he said, “I come to say good-by. I don’t think God 
loves this church, because none of you ever die. I don’t think you love each 
other, because you never marry each other. I don’t think you love me, because 
you don’t pay my salary. Brethren, I am going to a better place. I have been 
called to be a chaplain in a penitentiary. I go to prepare a place for you, and 
may the Lord have mercy on your souls.” 


The Size-Up 


Look into a man’s eyes for honesty, around his mouth for weakness, at his 
chin for strength, at his hands for temperament, at his nails for cleanliness. 


— George Horace Lorimer. 
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Of Angels and Their Wings 


A search for the origin of the modern practice of representing angels as winged beings. 


J. C. Grabowski 


IT IS popularly supposed that the an- 
gelic figures represented in paintings 
and statues at the present time are 
faithful reproductions of the angels in 
the bible. However, among the sev- 
eral hundred times that angels are 
mentioned in Sacred Scripture, it is 
difficult to find one that could have 
been the model of the angels appear- 
ing in art forms today. 

The familiar, graceful, girlish form, 
possessing long feathered wings, was 
not the original conception of an angel 
in Christian art, but an innovation of 
the fourth century. 

Of course it is understood that an- 
gels do not really possess bodies or 
wings. Their nature is entirely spirit- 
ual. They are very much like a human 
soul after death, and so cannot be 
seen. But when they were sent by God 
to man, they generally manifested 
themselves in some visible way, as has 
been recorded in the bible. 

It so happens that several of the 
sacred authors write about the angels, 
but unfortunately their descriptions 
are not all the same. Because of that 
it is impossible to select any one au- 
thor’s account and call it a representa- 
tive type of biblical angel without first 
considering all the types mentioned. 
Numerous though the accounts are, a 
bird’s eye view can be obtained by 
considering the four general ways used 
to narrate the stories of the angels. 
From such a view it is possible to re- 
construct a picture of how the angels 
appeared. 

First, there are those angels who 
enter the scriptural scene only as 
voices. Here are two examples. When 


Abraham raised the sword and was 
about to sacrifice his son Jacob, “‘an 
angel of the Lord called to him from 
heaven saying: Abraham, Abraham.” 
(Gen. 23) Nor is there in the context 
any basis for stipposing that a visible 
angel was present. 

The artist Fritz Von Uhde treated 
this theme in his masterpiece, Abra- 
ham Embracing Isacc. The old patri- 
arch is told he will not be required to 
immolate his son. He thereupon holds 
the boy to himself, and is filled with 
awe and trembling as a brilliant light 
plays down from heaven. Other great 
painters have used this theme but have 
portrayed a winged angel staying the 
arm of Abraham. 

Another sacred author mentions the 
angel as a voice. “And I said to the 
angel that spoke in me: Whither do 
these carry the vessel?” (Zach. 5.) An- 
gels who performed their mission as 
voices quite obviously do not shed any 
light on the subject of how angels 
appeared in the bible. 

Closely associated with the voices is 
the second manner in which angels 
appeared. Here the inspired writers 
merely state that the angels were pres- 
ent, or performed some action, but 
without offering any description. The 
famous Jacob’s Ladder is a good ex- 
ample. “And he saw in his sleep a 
ladder standing upon the earth, and 
the top thereof touching heaven: the 
angels also of God ascending and 
descending by it.” (Gen. 28) Similar 
examples are those of the angels at 
Bethlehem on Christmas, and the an- 
gel talking to St. Joseph in his sleep. 
None of these is described in any way. 
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The writers are more generous with 
their descriptions in the third way of 
speaking of angels. The accounts here 
are of angels seen in visions. 

The prophet Ezechiel, whose book is 
extremely difficult to interpret, wrote 
about Cherubim in several passages: 
“Every one had four faces; one was the 
face of a cherub, and the second face, 
the face of a man: and in the third 
was the face of a lion; and in the 
fourth the face of an eagle. And each 
one had four wings, and the likeness 
of a man’s hand was under their 
wings.” (Ezech. 10) 

He had another vision in which he 
saw statues of Cherubim decorating 
the temple. However, there they had 
only two faces: “And every Cherub 
had two faces. The face of a man was 
toward the palm tree on one side, and 
the face of a lion was toward the palm 
tree on the other side.” (Ezech. 41) 

Isaias saw in a vision the seraphim, 
and each had six wings. He wrote 
nothing about the form of their bod- 
ies. St. John’s mighty angel of the 
Apocalypse was “clothed in a cloud, 
and the rainbow was over his head, 
and his face was like the sun, and his 
feet like pillars of fire.” (Apoc. 10) 

While angels in this group, the 
visions, do offer subjects for the imagi- 
nation to play with, they do not pro- 
vide the representative angel. The de- 
scriptions are mysterious and incom- 
plete. But that is explained by the fact 
that the visions were symbolic and 
prophetic. 

The cherubim mentioned above are 
written about in the bible more fre- 
quently than any other class or choir 
of angels. Two of their images were 
on the ark of the covenant. Their rep- 
resentations were used to decorate Sol- 
omon’s temple and the temple furnish- 
ings. Yet in spite of this extensive use, 
how they looked is unknown. Did 


they have two or four faces, or only 
one? And what kind? What was the 
number of their wings, and what was 
the shape of their bodies? These ques- 
tions could not be answered even at 
the time of our Lord. 

The temple of Solomon was de- 
stroyed in 587 B.c. And the ark of 
the covenant, hidden by Jeremias to 
prevent its capture, has never been 
found. However, there is a possibility 
that the Mosaic cherubim and those in 
Solomon’s temple may have looked 
something like the ancient religious 
figures used by the Babylonians, As- 
syrians, and Egyptians. 

The Assyrian sphinx, karibu, from 
which the Hebrew word cherub is 
thought to be derived, had the body 
of a lion, the head of a man, and 
wings. The Assyrian Gryphon and the 
Grecian Griffin had the body of a lion, 
eagle’s head and wings. There were 
other figures also, such as the winged 
bull and the Egyptian sphinx. These 
strange composite images were sym- 
bolical of a being that was as strong 
as a lion, the king of wild beasts, as 
strong as the bull, king of the kine, 
as fleet as the eagle, king of birds, and 
as wise as man. Catholic biblical schol- 
ars and archaeologists do admit the 
possibility, but until conclusive proof 
is found, the cherubim remain an 
enigma of history. 

The fourth and last way that Holy 
Scripture records the visitations of an- 
gels to men is unmistakably clear. In 
passages taken from different authors 
the angels appeared as men and were 
mistaken for men. 

The three angels that foretold the 
birth of Isaac and promised Abraham 
that he would become a great and 
mighty nation, and that in him all the 
nations of the earth would be blessed, 
were introduced in the bible in these 
words: “And when he lifted up his 
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eyes, there appeared to him three men 
standing near him.” (Gen. 18) 

In the next chapter of Genesis, Lot 
washed the feet and prepared a feast 
for two men, not knowing that they 
were angelic messengers. And in the 
book of Tobias is this passage: ‘Then 
Tobias going forth found a beautiful 
young man, standing girded, and as it 
were ready to walk.” (Tob. 5) That 
beautiful young man was the Arch- 
angel Raphael. St. Mark and St. Luke 
describe the angels who sat on the 
tomb on Easter morning, as two young 
men in white garments. 

So it seems that the angels who were 
God’s messengers to men, in visible 
form appeared most frequently as 
men. They ate and walked with men 
and were mistaken for men until they 
revealed themselves. 

As a matter of fact, examples of 
early Christian art found in the cata- 
combs of Rome portray angels in hu- 
man form without wings. In the ceme- 
tery of St. Priscilla there is a fresco of 
the Annunciation scene, dating back 
to the second century. The Annuncia- 
tion appears again in the catacombs of 
Sts. Peter and Marcellinus, from the 
third century. In the fourth century 
there was made a fresco of the Good 
Angel. In all three examples the angels 
are represented in human form. 

Winged angels did not make their 


‘ appearance in Christian art until after 


Constantine in the middle of the 
fourth century. Two factors had great 
influence on that transition. It seems 
that artists lacking in originality, artis- 
tic skill, and sufficient instruction, en- 
deavored to portray the angels in some 
symbolical manner that would raise 
them above man. Unfortunately they 
began to copy the pagan Victories. 
Victory was a Roman deity figured by 
a woman in flowing garments, with a 
set of wings almost identical with 


those represented on angels today. She 
was placed on top of most of the im- 
portant buildings. In fact, images of 
the Victories were so numerous that in 
some cases the statues were moved into 
churches and there used to represent 
angels. 

The other influence on angel art 
was brought about by the heretics 
called Gnostics who mixed up pagan 
gods with Christianity. For example, 
they claimed some connection between 
the deity Mercury and the Archangel 
Michael, and used figures of Mercury 
to represent St. Michael. These evils 
were later rectified by the Church, 
but the influence had already crept 
into art. 

Although the angels in art today are 
supposed to be symbolic, they are not 
like the Scriptural ones who fought 
the battles of the Lord, and who al- 
ways appeared as men. Instead, they 
are usually effeminate, sentimental 
things. How an angel would look if 
one appeared today depends upon the 
disposition of God as it did in biblical 
times. 

But angels have not stopped mani- 
festing themselves to men. They still 
assume visible forms at times. St. Joan 
of Arc’s voices were those of angels. 
St. Francis de Sales related that one of 
his clerics had the vision of his guard- 
ian angel. And less than twenty years 
ago Pére Lamay had the gift of seeing 
angels. Sometimes God permits the 
angels to be seen in a glorious apoca- 
lyptic manner, and at others according 
to the knowledge and experience of 
the individual. And as St. John of the 
Cross, the Doctor of Mystical Theol- 
ogy, teaches, most probably a Negro 
in Africa would see a colored angel, 
and the Chinaman a Chinese angel. 
But be that as it may, the angel usually 
depicted in art today is not a faithful 
reproduction of the biblical angels. 
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Three Minute Instruction 





On Temptation 


Many persons are depressed and unnerved because they are sub- 
ject to severe temptations to sin. This is because they are ignorant 
of the three truths explained below, which, on the one hand, give a 
person the correct psychological attitude toward temptation, and on 
the other hand, leave his peace undisturbed after temptation has 


been endured. 


1. Temptation is necessary for human beings because they have been made 
to choose and win for themselves a happy eternity. Temptation is the oppor- 
tunity to choose. If human beings were never tempted to act against the 
divine laws whose observance wins heaven for them, they could not rightly 
be called free. Not being free, they would be forced into a certain mold of 
conduct, and for that there could be no reward in the true sense of the 
word. A forced reward or a forced happiness would never satisfy the heart 
of man. 


2. Temptation is necessary to provide human beings with the opportunity 
of giving God the adoration and love that He wants from them. God does 
not. force men to be good, because He wants them to give Him the highest 
tribute of all, that of their free service and love. If they never experienced 
temptation, their service would not be free, and their love would be valueless 
and cold. Just as parents appreciate the love of their children because it is 
freely given, so God rewards the love of His creatures because it is sometimes 
tried by temptation and therefore free. 


3. Temptation is never too strong for a human being to resist without 
falling into sin. People who are overdistressed by temptation make one of 
two mistakes: either they think that temptation is the same as sin, or they 
think that God permits them to be so strongly tempted that they cannot 
avoid sin. Neither proposition is true. Temptation is an invitation to sin — 
never a sin in itself; and God never permits it to force a person to sin. No 
matter how violent it may be, the human will can always refuse consent 
and thus ward off sin. 


ey 


It is a part of the intelligent Christian’s philosophy of life (1) to 
expect temptation, (2) to understand why he must be tempted, and 
(3) to know what to do when temptation is at hand. He who is thus 
armed will never find his peace destroyed by reason of temptation. 
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The Closed Shop 


Facing an issue that looms large in almost all labor disputes today. 


D. F. Miller 


ONE of the knottiest, and yet most 
practical, of the problems connected 
with social justice is that of the closed 
shop. It is so knotty that not very 
much has been written about it, except 
by those who are either entirely 
against it, or by those who are all in 
favor of it. The “antis,” represented 
especially by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, base their opposi- 
tion on a theme that has a powerful 
appeal to the American temperament, 
viz., that the closed shop destroys the 
liberty and fundamental right of the 
workingman to choose his own field of 
labor and the conditions and contract 
under which he shall serve. The 
“pros,” usually men who are deeply 
involved in union activities, stoutly 
maintain that the closed shop is neces- 
sary to make collective bargaining an 
instrument of genuine security for the 
workers. The time has come to face 
the problem boldly; to have done with 
evasions and circumlocutions; to ana- 
lyze the two contradictory positions 
and take a stand on one side or on the 
other. As a means of clearing up some 
of the confusion that surrounds the 
issue this article will deal in a brief 
but pointed way with (1) the meaning 
of the closed shop; (2) the history of 
the closed shop; (3) the morality of the 
closed shop. 


1. Meaning of the Closed Shop 


A closed shop, in general, is a term 
applied to a shop or area of employ- 
ment in which a person is barred from 
working unless or until he becomes or 
promises to become a member of a 
society or union in which all the em- 


ployees in that particular field are 
enrolled. The manner in which the 
exclusion of nonmembers is effected 
varies greatly in American practice. In 
some cases it is demanded by the con- 
stitution or by-laws of a particular 
union, according to which the mem- 
bers of the union are prohibited from 
working side by side with nonunion 
men. In other cases it is part of a 
written agreement or contract between 
a union and its employers, according 
to which the latter may not hire men 
who are not or will not become mem- 
bers of the union; in other cases still, 
it is merely the traditional practice of 
certain unions, which has been en- 
forced by strikes or accepted as a pol- 
icy by employers. The important point 
is that the closed shop excludes any- 
body from getting a job therein unless 
he is or will become a member of the 
union that is in control. 

There are two kinds of closed shops: 
one, in which nobody who is not al- 
ready a member of the union in con- 
trol may be given a job, and the other, 
in which nobody who is not willing to 
become a member of the union in con- 
trol may be given a job. It has been a 
common practice to call the former a 
closed shop and the latter a union 
shop, though the terms are sometimes 
interchanged or used synonymously. 
Because a closed shop that excludes 
from work anybody who is not already 
a member of the union in control is 
obviously an exercise of monopoly, a 
restraint upon the expansion and 
growth of industry, and a fertile cause 
of racketeering among labor leaders, 
this study excludes from consideration 
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that kind of closed shop. It is con- 
cerned only with the union shop, or 
the kind of closed shop that excludes 
from a job anybody who is not willing 
to become a union member immedi- 
ately or within a given time after tak- 
ing the job. This, of course, would 
include the type of closed shop in 
which the employer agrees to hire only 
men who are already members of the 
union, if any are available, but if such 
are not available, is free to hire any- 
body who will become a member of 
the union. 

It should be noted that a closed 
shop does not necessarily mean that 
everybody who works in a certain 
plant or place has to be a member of 
the union. Only certain types of em- 
ployees in a particular business may 
be eligible for a certain union, and 
only that union may have a closed 
shop contract with the employer. Thus 
in a restaurant chain, cooks and bak- 
ers could be closed shop union mem- 
bers, while waiters and dishwashers 
were not; in a steel plant, the actual 
steelworkers could be closed shop 
union members, while clerks, truck 
drivers, etc., might not. 

It is an essential part of closed shop 
agreements that the employer con- 
tracts to discharge any employee who 
fails to join the union within the time 
specified, or any employee who forfeits 
his good standing in, or is expelled 
from the union. While this feature 
would seem to open the way to arbi- 
trary and sometimes prejudiced con- 
trol over a man’s job on the part of a 
union, a study of closed shop contracts 
among responsible unions reveals that 
the danger is eliminated by a definite 
statement of causes for expulsion from 
the union and by provision of recourse 
to an impartial arbiter in doubtful 
cases. The ‘history of the closed shop 
has developed many safeguards. 


2. History of the Closed Shop 


It is too little known that the first 
organizations of workingmen in his- 
tory were tightly closed shops, and that 
opposition to the closed shop has al- 
most always been identified with 
laissez-faire capitalism, i.e., with the 
definite, planned effort of some capi- 
talists to destroy the power of all labor 
organizations. 

The medieval guilds in Europe and 
in England, so often spoken of as mod- 
els of a rightly ordered economic soci- 
ety, were by their nature closed shops, 
i.€., organizations of artisans and 
craftsmen that excluded from their 
various fields anyone who had not 
gone through the training and fulfilled 
the requirements for membership. The 
English trade guilds, founded as they 
were in the period when many of the 
objects of trade were civic and gov- 
ernmental monopolies, naturally ex- 
cluded from their particular fields 
nonguild members. Even after English 
law had done away with the monopo- 
lies of trade, the various associations 
of tradesmen were protected by law 
from free-lance operators who might 
offer the public inferior goods or 
charge exorbitant prices. Thus King 
Richard II ruled that “no shoemaker 
shall use the craft of tanning, nor tan- 
ner the craft of shoemaking.” 

However, the opposition of large 
employers and investors to the closed 
shop type of organization on the part 
of labor appeared very early. It was in 
1799 that the English Parliament, bow- 
ing to pressure exerted by the rulers 
of a growing industrial empire, passed 
a law that not only prohibited work- 
ers from joining guilds, associations, 
clubs, and unions, but even imposed 
a jail sentence upon anyone who, be- 
longing to any club or society or guild, 
would refuse to work with someone 
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who was not a member. This drastic 
law was responsible for almost a cen- 
tury of miserable labor conditions in 
England, and set the ideal and the 
pace for the opponents of labor down 
to the present day. 

In America, to which country many 
European and English working people 
came escape the economic slavery 
they had endured in their homeland, 
many labor organizations were formed 
during the nineteenth century which 
incorporated the closed shop princi- 
ple. As a matter of fact, legal decisions 
could be quoted to show that the 
principle was protected by law, and 
many examples given of industries and 
trades in which employers accepted as 
normal and natural a closed shop or- 
ganization of employees. By the year 
1900, the closed shop was pretty much 
the rule in labor practice. 

Meanwhile the opposition had be- 
gun to develop and form. It was pro- 
moted by two circumstances that 
played into the hands of those who 
wanted to put the unions out of exist- 
ence. The one was the rapid expansion 
of industry. Though in some indus- 
tries, machines were putting men out 
of work, new industries were mush- 
rooming out of the ground overnight 
and putting out calls for innumerable 
workingmen. At the same time immi- 
gration was bringing thousands of for- 
eigners into America, who were eager 
to take any kind of job for almost any 
kind of pay, and who were absorbed 
immediately by new and nonunion- 
ized industries. This combination of 
circumstances placed employers of 
union labor, especially of the closed 
shop variety, in a tight squeeze, and 
they burst out of it with a tremendous 
campaign to put an end to any and 
all closed shop agreements in Ameri- 
can industry. 

There is good evidence, indeed, for 


the statement that the very terms 
“closed shop” and “open shop” were 
originated by those who decided, in 
the early 1900's, that the unions must 
be put out of business. Up to that time 
it is hard to find any record of the use 
of the terms, because unions were so 
commonly accepted as standing for 
some kind of exclusion of nonunion 
workers from the field in which they 
were established. Anyway, at its con- 
vention in 1903, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers condemned the 
closed shop as unalterably un-Ameri- 
can, unconstitutional, undemocratic, 
and contrary to the laws against con- 
spiracy. They conceded the right of 
workers to organize, but declared 
themselves to be deathless champions 
of the “open shop,” which would give 
to every American the right to choose 
his own work and to join or not join 
a union. From that time down to the 
present day the open vs. the closed 
shop pretty well represents the capital 
vs. labor alignment. 

Two things have aided the National 
Association of Manufacturers in its 
unceasing campaign to outlaw closed 
shops. One has been the recurrent de- 
pressions of the past forty years. When 
thousands of workers lose their jobs 
because plants stand idle during a de- 
pression, and the unions are helpless 
to do anything for them, it is to be 
expected that union membership will 
fall off in large numbers. Such has 
been the case in the depression years 
of 1904-06, 1908-09, and above all 
1929-36. The other thing that has 
played into the hands of the open shop 
promoters has been the racketeering 
methods of some closed shop union 
leaders and the rise of Communism in 
the American labor movements. In 
Chicago, New York, and San Francisco 
there have been periods when both 
capital and labor joined in a racket 
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that has frequently been quoted as an 
argument against the closed shop, 
whereas in reality the racket could 
never have flourished if it had not been 
for the part played in it by employers. 
The situation was brought about by 
the so-called collusive contracts be- 
tween certain unions and certain em- 
ployers: the union agreed to close its 
ranks to new members, and a small 
group of employers, banded together 
in an association, agreed to employ 
only and all the members of the closed 
union. This of course eliminated both 
new employers from starting up in 
business, and thousands of working- 
men from getting jobs, and led to 
riots, bomb throwing, slugging, and 
shooting. 

The rise of Communism has also 
placed plausible arguments against the 
closed shop on the lips of antiunion 
employers. Much of the rank and file 
of American labor is as much opposed 
to Communism as any capitalist; and 
when the latter can present evidence 
that a certain union local has come 
under the domination of Communists, 
he can thereby make good American 
workingmen advocates of the open 
shop as an escape from Red domina- 
tion. Of course it can be proved that 
in some instances employers have used 
the false accusation of Communist con- 
trol to hoodwink employees into sup- 
port of the open shop. 

On the other hand, it is significant 
that the two wars of the past thirty 
years have advanced the cause of the 
closed shop, and have given to it both 
official and legal sanction and the 
blessing of many employers. As a result 
of the co-operation effected between 
capital and labor during the war 
periods by reason of closed shop agree- 
ments, and of the elimination of juris- 
dictional union disputes and the nui- 
sance of union agitation even during 
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working hours, many employers have 
come to realize that there are many 
advantages in a closed shop agreement 
with a responsible union, and have 
even promoted the passage of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act of 1935 
and have honestly carried out its pro- 
visions. It is estimated that well over 
a third of all organized labor in the 
United States today is working under 
some kind of a closed shop agreement 
with employers. But the opposition is 
still strong, and is growing stronger 
as day by day industry is being re- 
leased from more and more of the 
restrictions and controls necessitated 
by the national emergency. 


3. The Morality of the Closed Shop 


It is necessary, in discussing the 
morality of the closed shop, to dis- 
tinguish clearly between the thing in 
itself, and the abuses that in certain 
times and places, have sprung from it. 
Certainly it is an abuse, and immoral, 
for a union to close its ranks to all 
newcomers, and then to exercise a mo- 
nopoly over all the jobs in a particular 
area or field. Certainly it is wrong for 
a closed shop union to use the power 
it possesses in a certain industry or 
plant to make exorbitant demands 
upon employers, or to extort unrea- 
sonable dues and taxes from its mem- 
bers, or to exercise an arbitrary and 
politically inspired control over jobs. 
These are abuses, just as a long list of 
abuses on the part of capital can be 
stigmatized as immoral without sup- 
porting the judgment that the capi- 
talistic system in itself is immoral. 
Moreover the abuses listed above as 
sometimes springing from closed shop 
practice can be eliminated, and in 
many instances have been eliminated, 
both by articles incorporated in the 
constitutions of unions, and by provi- 
sions written into contracts. 
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The question is this: Is the closed 
shop, as said to be in the language of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, an un-American, unconstitu- 
tional, undemocratic, and immoral 
demand or objective of a labor union? 
Is it, to pursue the language of the 
same Association, an unwarranted, un- 
justifiable, and therefore immoral vio- 
lation of the freedom of an individual 
who applies for a certain job? 

One seeks in vain for an authorita- 
tive, specific statement from spiritual 
authorities that can be used in lieu 
of argument and reason, or in support 
of argument and reason concerning 
the question, except that a spokesman 
for the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America (Protes- 
tant) came out in 1922 with a rather 
specific and severe condemnation of 
the closed shop. But the general trend 
of Catholic thought and comment on 
the matter has been guided by the 
principle that if and where the closed 
shop is necessary to provide working- 
men with the kind of livelihood and 
security that are in accord with their 
dignity as human beings, it is not only 
not immoral but good and desirable. 

Pope Leo XIII, while he did not 
specifically raise the question of the 
closed shop, did set down a principle 
from which a valid argument can be 
drawn. He said: “Workmen’s associa- 
tions should be so organized and gov- 
erned as to furnish the best and most 
suitable means for attaining what is 
aimed at, that is to say, for helping 


‘each individual member to better his 


condition to the utmost in body, mind, 
and property.” To the student of the 
history of labor relations, it is clear 
that in many instances workmen’s or- 
ganizations were not able to “help 
each individual member to better his 
condition to the utmost in mind, 
body, and property” just because the 


union had to compete with nonunion 
labor both for jobs and for conditions 
of labor. 

There cannot be any question about 
the fact that if an employer is free to 
make separate wage contracts with in- 
dividual workingmen in a shop where 
a union embraces only part of the 
employees, there will always be a state 
of war, in which the union will be 
tempted to use any means to enroll 
more members and the employer will 
be equally tempted to use any means 
to hire at his own terms nonunion 
men. Indeed, spokesmen for the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
have gone on record as saying that 
their advocacy of the open shop is in 
reality the weapon with which they 
intend to destroy all unions. One 
speaker at the convention of the 
N.A.M. in 1905, offered this advice to 
all employers: “Discharge union men 
promptly, for it is the common prac- 
tice of union men in an open shop to 
harass the upright and capable work- 
man who may not choose to join a 
union.” This made it clear that the 
N.A.M.’s advocacy of the open shop 
and protest of not being opposed to 
unions in general was mere sham and 
pretense. The open shop meant and 
means today to all who have accepted 
the views of speakers like the above, 
the destruction of unionism. Certainly 
it is not immoral for workingmen to 
plan and work for a closed shop, when 
employers clearly state that for them 
the open shop means the right to fire 
every union man. 

But what about the argument that 
the closed shop shackles the liberty of 
the workingman and destroys his right 
to a job of his own choosing and on 
his own terms? That argument can 
hardly be upheld in the face of the 
history of labor relations and the nec- 
essity of organization among work- 
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ingmen. Seeking or taking a job in an 
industry or business that employs large 
numbers of men is an act that places 
a man in important relations to other 
men. His own freedom as a human 
individual cannot be considered apart 
from these relations with others. If 
those with whom he is seeking employ- 
ment have found it necessary to unite 
to obtain a just and living wage, and 
if the open shop stands for an effort 
to deprive them of the advantages won 
through organization, it is no more a 
violation of the liberty of a working- 
man for a union to insist that he join 
it if he wants to work with union men 
than it is for a religious order to insist 
on certain requirements and qualifica- 
tions before a newcomer may enter 
its ranks. 

Of course all argument for or 
against the closed shop is beside the 
point if it is not tied in with the 
supreme purpose of human life on 
earth. In summary, and that the 
record may be complete, this is the 
full process of the Catholic argument 
for the closed shop: 

Every human being is destined to 
win for himself by his life on earth 
an everlasting destiny of happiness 


with God in heaven. To do that, he 
has an inalienable right to a decent 
livelihood, which means a living 
wage, security, freedom from want 
and fear, sufficient income to raise a 
family, etc., no matter what the field 
in which he labors. If there is danger 
of his not receiving a living wage for 
his labor (and this danger is universal 
under laissez-faire capitalism, because 
wherever this has operated unchal- 
lenged in the past it did not provide 
living wages nor security) he has a 
strict right to organize with his fellow 
workmen in such a way that he will 
be able to demand what is his right 
as a human being destined for 
heaven. And if organization in an 
open shop cannot attain this end, or 
if employers insist on open shops 
only to destroy the effectiveness of 
labor organization, he has a right 
to organize a closed shop. For all who 
grant the dignity and destiny of man, 
there can be no answer to this argu- 
ment. For those who do not grant 
them, whether on the side of capital 
or labor, neither the open nor the 
closed shop will provide protection 
from strife and greed. 


Palm Sunday Donkeys 


A man in the East has the hobby of raising and selling Sardinian donkeys, 
which are the smallest members of the species, standing only about 36 inches 
high. Their fur is white, but they have a light brown cross on their backs 
which they have carried, according to the legend, ever since the first Palm 
Sunday, when one of these little creatures carried Christ on his triumphal entry 


into Jerusalem. 


Epitaph 


What I spent, I had; what I gave, I have; what I saved, I lost. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Problem: 1 am married for five years, and we have one child. My wife abso- 
lutely refuses to take a chance on having another child. Hence we are not living 
as married persons should. I had always heard that it was a serious sin for 
either a husband or wife to refuse to fulfill the marriage contract except for 
grave reasons. I thought my wife understood this before we were married, but 
now she continues to go to the sacraments even though to my way of thinking 
she is living in serious sin. Am I right in telling her that she is doing wrong, 
and is there anything I can do to change her? I want to live a normal married 
life and I want more children. 


Solution: Yes, you are right in your principle that it is a mortal sin for either 
husband or wife to refuse, without a serious reason, to live up to the essential 
contract of marriage. Both may agree to forego the right of marriage, but 
neither one may arbitrarily force such a renunciation on the other without 
committing serious sin. Doubtless your wife does not mention this sin in her 
confessions and is thus committing a sacrilege each time she goes; likewise her 
Communions are sacrilegious. Ignorance, if it were possible in the first place, 
does not excuse after you have given her cause to think that she may be in the 
wrong and that she should at least inquire from a confessor as to what her 
duty is. 


As to your own conduct, certain lines of action readily suggest themselves. It 
is your task to endeavor to overcome both the ignorance and the bad will of 
your wife. If she refuses to consult about her duty, you can find some booklet 
that explains the obligations of marriage and place it within your wife’s reach. 
The harder task of overcoming her unwillingness to learn the truth and her 
opposition to putting it into practice even after it is learned requires much 
patience, understanding, and consideration. There may be a psychopathic ab- 
normality to be gently and gradually removed. There may be an unjustified 
but very real fear of the danger of having children. And there may be a deep- 
seated antipathy for yourself, created and fostered by your own past inconsider- 
ateness and bad conduct. In any case, your job is to win her confidence, to 
reawaken her love, to overcome inhibitions and antipathies that you yourself 
thoughtlessly promoted. You will never correct the situation by merely insisting 
on your rights, nor by doing anything that repels her further. The only tactic 
that will succeed is that of reviving love and respect for you, on which founda- 
tion the now paralyzed sense of conjugal duty can be made to operate once 
more. 
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A Dying Religion 


It is not difficult to read the signs of approaching death in a form of religion 


that has lost its theology. 


E. F. Miller 


THERE are a number of Protestants 
in the United States today who are 
taking sharp issue with the Catholic 
Church and with all who proclaim to 
be her followers. It is reminiscent of 
the sixteenth century when the 
quondam priest, the former “Father” 
Martin Luther leveled the guns of 
his neurosis and tortured conscience 
against the pope and all the works and 
pomps of the “decadent” papacy, and 
berated the church of: the ages in so 
graphic a manner in his Table Talk 
that even today in the so-called 
modern age of realism and liberalism, 
the book is kept under lock and key 
in many public libraries and cannot 
be secured without proper credentials 
and a just reason. If it is not kept 
under lock and key in some libraries, 
most good Protestants would feel 
much happier if it were. Table Talk 
in its unexpurgated edition is not a 
very good reflection on the founder 
and father of the great reform. 

Some difference, though, can be 
noted in the struggle today and that 
of three hundred years ago. No longer 
is it a question of arguing over tre- 
mendous dogmatic issues like the doc- 
trine of grace, the sacramental system, 
aud the essence of God. The Catholic 
Church still holds that which she 
always held; she has not moved one 
inch from her original position. The 
same cannot be said for her opponents. 
In fact it would be safe to assert that 
one could not find enough Protestants 
of the same opinion and conviction 
to put up a solid front against the 
Catholic Church on a fundamental 
doctrinal issue. The one-sided struggle 


has boiled down to a protest against 
practices that have very little to do 
with religion as such and which are 
really insignificant and unimportant 
in comparison with the stupendous 
dogmas on which the true religion is 
founded. It manifests itself in casting 
stones at Myron Taylor (of all things!), 
in accusing the Holy Father of being 
anti-Russian (as though that were an 
evil), and in crying out that the 
Roman Church is_ surreptitiously 
supporting “Fascist” Franco in Spain. 
The Protestant journals are filled with 
this kind of denunciation as well as 
other trivia that they consider proof 
of God’s abandonment of the cult of 
Rome. Catholics pay little attention 
to all this, and would know nothing 
of it were it not for the fact that 


. Newsweek and Time publish faith- 


fully the deliberations of the separated 
brethren’s conventions, and the main 
features of their weekly and monthly 
journals. Catholics know that they do 
not have to worry. “The gates of hell 
will not prevail against her.” 

Signs are already apparent that 
Protestantism will not exist very much 
longer. The process of disintegration 
has been going on. for some time. As 
was stated above, at the beginning 
of the reformation a certain amount 
of doctrinal content made up the new 
religion. It was only a fragment of the 
original deposit of faith left by Christ, 
and even parts of that fragment were 
cut and chipped and defaced until it 
was hardly recognizable. Luther re- 
tained the sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion but in such a watered-down 
condition that it could not be called 
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Holy Communion as our Lord had 
intended. And so on. And shortly after 
that, due to the splits and schisms and 
separations, there was no more than 
a fragment of the fragment left. The 
doctrinal side of Protestantism has 
been all but discarded and buried in 
history books. In the army Catholic 
chaplains found few Protestant 
soldiers who knew that their religion 
stood for anything more than going 
to church (occasionally) on Sunday, 
singing hymns and listening to a 
sermon on some ethical subject that 
a sincere ancient Greek or Roman 
might have given without contradict- 
ing his polytheistic creed. One might 
see only this difference, that the Greek 
or Roman would not have anything 
to say against drinking in moderation 
or playing cards. 

At the present moment Protestant- 
ism is in the second stage of its evolu- 
tion or revolution, the ethical stage, 
and it is already beginning to move 
into its third and last stage. It is now 
an ethical society, teaching moral 
principles that are clearly deduced 
from reason. A belief in the revelation 
of divine truth has practically dis- 
appeared because of the confusion 
that resulted from the permission that 
was granted to man to interpret the 
Scriptures as he would. Who can say 
with finality and certainty what the 
obscure passages of the bible mean? 
Who can say what the clear passages 
mean? There seems to be no clearer 
text than the one wherein Christ 
changes bread and wine into His Body 
and Blood. Yet at the hands of the 
reformers this text has received a 
hundred and more interpretations, 
each one the opposite of some other. 
Free interpretation makes the sky the 
limit. If the Bible seems to forbid me 
a pleasure that I want to indulge in 
(as the taking of a second wife while 


my first wife is still living) who can 
criticize me if I refuse to interpret 
the bible that way, but find in it 
a meaning which grants me* the per- 
mission? Surely I am as bright as the 
ordinary preacher who is supposed to 
be an expert at disclosing the true 
meaning of the Word of God. 

No, revelation cannot hold up 
under such a system. Experience 
proves it. What is left then to form 
the basis for a religion? Nothing but 
reason and the patent deductions of 
reason. Protestantism has fallen into 
the slough of a dull and tired Posi- 
tivism in holding that only such 
knowledge is valid as is more or less 
immediately obvious. Any moral fact 
that is below the surface and which 
demands labor to be ferreted out must 
be discarded either as untrue or too 
doubtful to be surely true. Thus is 
thrown out in one sweeping gesture 
not only all of metaphysics but also 
almost all of theology. It is inevitable 
that this be done if the most meager 
unity is to be found. If metaphysics 
and theology are retained then there 
will be as many religions as there are 
individuals in the world. So, only the 
obvious deductions of the human 
reason are kept as far as religion is 
concerned. Sterility, opportunism, 
rugged individualism, and futility 
result. The facts again prove the case. 
Ask any soldier who was in the war 
for a length of time if this is not true. 
There were many good and fervent 
ministers who served Protestantism 
amongst the troops. But they seemed 
to have no tools, no weapons either 
for offense or defense. Crawling across 
combat areas amidst shellings and 
bombings in order to bring bibles to 
the men who were on the line was 
a deed of exemplary heroism; and the 
men admired it greatly. But the men 
did not know exactly what to do with 
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the bibles, for they had no key to 
them. The natural law as expressed in 
the bible they already knew. Their 
conscience already informed them of 
the existence of such a law. What they 
wanted was more than the natural 
law. The bible without the key could 
not give it to them. And neither could 
the ministers. In fact the ministers did 
not even know how to make an act of 
perfect contrition. Fundamentally con- 
trition was not necessary according to 
their doctrine, at least according to the 
doctrine of many of them. But you 
can’t tell that to a soldier who has 
just been hit and who is dying. He 
wants to be sorry; and he wants some- 
body to tell him how to be sorry. 
That was where the bankruptcy of 
Protestantism really made itself mani- 
fest. Mere ethics is a sorry substitute 
for revealed religion when a man is 
dying. 

But even the ethical side is grad- 
ually becoming passé. A new type of 
religious society is emerging. It is 
based on the social side of man. Its 
cry is fellowship. Its chief motive is 
to bring men together into peaceful 
gatherings (in church on Sunday) for 
the promotion of peaceful pursuits 
and for the soothing happiness that 
comes from getting away from the 
noise and crassness of the world. They 
sing, they listen to a sermon, they say 
a prayer and they shake hands with 
the minister. Nothing is said in the 
gathering about the precise meaning 
of the divinity of Christ, for there may 
be Christians there who look on 
Christ as merely a man like the rest 
of men with this difference that He 
was better than the rest of men; or 
there may be some there who look on 
Christ as the composite of all good 
men, an ideal, but surely not as one 
who actually existed in the historical 
past. Nothing is said about the finer 


points of ethics, for there is un- 
doubtedly more than one there who 
believes earnestly in contraception, or 
who thinks that as a capitalist he is 
entitled to sweat such labor as he 
desires out of the men whom he hires 
in his factory and still pay them the 
least amount of money in salary that 
he can get away with. So, they sing 
hymns, they listen to a sermon, they 
Say a prayer and they shake hands 
with the minister. Then they go home, 
respectable and well satisfied with 
themselves. Whereas they needed spir- 
itual surgery of a very serious nature, 
they were given sugar-coated pills. It 
wasn’t their fault; nor was it the 
minister’s fault. It was the fault of the 
system. A social club can help in the 
development of the social graces; but 
a social club cannot perform the 
functions of religion. 

What will be the next stage of 
Protestantism after the social stage? 
Men will surely come to realize sooner 
or later that a social gathering is not 
religion; that a nicely wrought-out 
sermon on the necessity of peace or 
the removal of slums is not revelation; 
that hymn singing is not the answer 
to the riddle of life. The next stage 
will be twofold. But before either of 
the two starts Protestantism will 
collapse and disappear completely 
from the face of the earth as have 
all the other heresies of the past. 
Arianism in its day was a more far- 
flung heresy than is Protestantism. 
“The world awoke one morning and 
found itself Arian” is a classic quota- 
tion. But Arianism had its day and 
died. Who ever hears of it any more, 
or knows anything about it except 
historians? So it shall be with Protes- 
tantism. We give it another one hun- 
dred, at the most two hundred years. 

The first of the two stages after the 
final collapse will be the conversion 
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of innumerable people to the true 
faith. Such a movement is gaining 
momentum even now. Only a few 
years ago Catholics in the United 
States numbered but a few million. 
In 1945 close to forty million belonged 
to the Church. In the past year about 
ninety thousand converts were 
baptized in this country alone. In 
the course of the war it is said that 
about one hundred thousand service- 
men became Catholic. There is hardly 
a priest’s rectory in the land wherein 
instructions are not being conducted 
every day for those who seek to know 
the meaning of Catholicism. And all 
this without pressure or proselytism 
except that which comes from example 
and the good which is _ being 
accomplished. 

The day is undoubtedly coming 
when High Mass will be sung in the 
church of St. John the Divine in New 
York, when the lofty arches of the 
temple of Harry Fosdick and John D. 
Rockefeller on Riverside Drive will 
echo to the Missa de Angelis and the 
ancient melodies in honor of the 
Mother of God. The day is surely 
coming when sightseers will visit that 
which is left of the Moody Bible 
Institute in Chicago even as at the 
present time visitors travel to the 
place in Africa where the Arians tore 
out the tongues of the Catholics who 
would not assent to the heresy, and 
where the inexplicable miracle was 
worked of hundreds of these same 
tongueless people speaking and 
protesting their faith. All that will 
be left of the Bible Institute will be 
the remains of the grand buildings, 
the bibles and the song sheets which 
constituted the essence of that strange 
and thread-bare religion. 

The second of the two stages that 
will come on the collapse of Protes- 
tantism will be the conversion of in- 


numerable people to skepticism or 
outright unbelief. They will be the 
supporters of such “isms” as will be 
prevalent in the world then, such 
“isms” as will be the successors of 
Communism, Fascism, Totalitarian- 
ism. They will be the anti-God and 
the antireligion party, signed and 
sealed to the work of uprooting and 
destroying Catholicism. It may be that 
the world will be divided into only 
two camps, the one on the right side 
and the other on the left. We have no 
doubt as to who will be victorious in 
the titanic struggle that will ensue. 
“Behold I am with you all days, even 
to the end of the world.” 

So, let Catholics be at ease in spite 
of the campaign that is being waged 
against them. There is nothing to fear. 
Those who are opposed to them are 
gasping as does a man when he is close 
to death. The proof of this lies in a 
statement released to the papers lately, 
and made by a leading Protestant, Dr. 
Daniel Poling, in his magazine The 
Christian Herald. He was discussing 
in his article the feasibility of union 
amongst the Protestants. “We want 
unity in fellowship,” he said, “without 
prejudice to particular theological 
convictions and doctrinal loyalties.” 
Dr. Poling does not want doctrinal 
unity! A far cry indeed from the words 
of the Founder of Christianity: “I 
would have My Church one even as 
I Myself am one.” Is there then no 
doctrinal unity in Christ but only a 
unity in fellowship? Is Christ a tissue 
of contradictions concerning funda- 
mental truths that touch Himself, the 
universe, and eternity? Perish the 
thought! No, Catholics have nothing 
to fear. The Tower of Babel lasted 
for only so long; then it fell to the 
ground because the people who were 
building it lost the power of speech 
and no longer could make themselves 
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understood to those who labored with century. It shall fall. Those who are 
them. So, too, it shall be with the building it cannot understand one 
Tower of Babel that has been in the another. 

process of building since the sixteenth 


Imposition 


The story is told of the late Cardinal Glennon that once he was putting some 
little children through a little catechetical examination before confirming them. 

Addressing one of the tots, the Cardinal asked: 

“What sacraments can you administer?” 


“I can administer baptism in case of necessity,” the child answered promptly. 
“And can you administer confirmation?” 

“No, I can’t,” said the child. ° 

“And why not?” 


“Because only the Bishop has power to impose on the Holy Ghost.” 


The Cardinal, always known for his wit, turned with a smile to the priest 
standing beside him. 


“Who knows?” he said, “Perhaps the child is right at that.” 


Prayer Without Insult 


Madame Chiang Kai-shek once asked her mother: 
“Are you praying for our victory in the war?” 
“Why yes, surely I am.” 


“And are you praying for the annihilation of the Japanese?” 
“No,” said the old woman, calmly. “When we pray, we should not insult 


God’s intelligence by asking Him to do something that is unworthy even of us 
as mortals.” 


Early Mass 


Lo! In the spacious temple of the sky 
The veil of night from end to end is rent. 
Light splits the jagged cloud-rocks, heaped up _ high. 
The night-winds flee in frightened wonderment. 
As from a grave the radiant sun comes out, 


A saint long dead, we see him walk about. 


And while a few attend, with tearful eyes, 


Again the God-Man bows His head and dies. 


—L. G. Miller 
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“Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


On Meditation 


One of the rather startling things to be found in the writings of all who 
have given serious time and thought to what is necessary for the perfection of 
human beings is that it is impossible to develop oneself morally and spiritually 
without the habitual use of meditation. In an age that worships external 
action and achievement, it is obvious that the reason why so few do attain to 
any degree of spiritual perfection is that so few accept the unanimous teaching 
of learned and saintly men to the effect that action without meditation tends 
to corrupt human nature. 


The shut-in is deprived of the pleasure, and spared the danger, of external 
action and achievement. But he is peculiarly well situated for acquiring the 
habit of meditation, the most indispensable factor in the development of the 
spiritual side of human nature. In fact, he has been given a sort of divine 
commission to contemplation; he is earmarked by the helplessness that Divine 
Providence has decreed for him, for what may be called the contemplative order 
of shut-ins. 


It is sad that there are many shut-ins who either do not know what meditation 
is, or who have false ideas of its meaning. Meditation is simply a prayerful 
consideration or pondering of eternal truths. It requires only three things: 
(1) concentration on the presence of God; (2) attention to some truth that 
God has made known to human beings; (3) appropriate resolves, prayers for 
help, or expressions of loving acceptance of God’s truth or of His will. Any kind 
of mental activity in which these three elements are found is properly speaking 
a meditation. 


Because human nature is prone to flightiness and distraction, it is a good 
practice to set aside a special time for meditation, when one can direct all one’s 
efforts to the task. Thus a shut-in would do well to decide on a specific half 
hour in the morning and a half hour in the evening as periods for meditation. 
Gradually, if he adheres to the schedule for a certain length of time, he will 
find his meditations running over into other hours of the day; in fact, he will 
gradually come to live, as it were, in the presence of God. For a start, however, 
it is good to discipline oneself to a special time; if possible, to use a certain 
book, like-the New Testament, as a stimulus to prayerful pondering of God’s 
truths, and to begin and end with a chosen form of prayer. This practice is 
guaranteed to make saints of shut-ins. 
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An interesting sideglance at how Protes- 
tants are impressed by Catholic publications 
has been offered by “Information Service,” 
a weekly bulletin published by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
for its 25 national Protestant religious bodies. 
The editors of the bulletin examined a num- 
ber of issues of ten Catholic weekly news- 
- papers and six Catholic periodicals, and pre- 
sented an excellent summary of what they 
contained, with scarcely a word of editorial- 
izing or critical comment. The idea was, 
apparently, to give their co-religionists a 
birdseye view of what the Catholic Press 
offers to Catholic readers and perhaps a sug- 
gestion of how Protestants might imitate the 
work of the Catholic Press. 


x% 

While the summary is free from editorial 
‘comment as such, it is interesting to note 
what things in the Catholic Press seemed 
noteworthy to the Protestants who prepared 
it. After stating that the Catholic weekly 
papers have no counterpart among Protes- 
tant publications, the summary breaks up 
the content of these weekly papers into the 
following divisions: 1) The Church and 
Religion; 2) Russia and Communism; 
3) Poland; 4) Education; 5) Race; 6) Prot- 
estants; 7) Advertising. It finds the majority 
of Catholic newspaper space filled up under 
the first heading: “The Church and Reli- 
gion.” This space is shared by material listed 
as a) Doctrine; b) The Church at Home; 
c) The Church Abroad; d) Missions; 
e) Those in Religious Life; f) Christian 
Living; g) Catholic Education; h) Catholics 
in Service; i) Mixed Marriages; j) The 
Church and Social Problems; k) The Church 
and Postwar Reorganization; 1) The Atomic 
Bomb. The six magazines are discussed in- 
dividually after the papers have been 
analyzed. 

% 


What most impressed the editors of the 
bulletin can be gathered from the amount 
of space they gave to various kinds of ma- 
terial found in Cztholic papers, the selected 


Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


samplings or illustrations of types, and the 
remarks about types of material never or 
seldom treated in the Catholic Press. They 
are obviously quite impressed by the fact 
that almost all Catholic papers carry a 
question box with brief replies given to a 
large variety of questions about marriage, 
doctrine, laws, saints’ names, the Bible, inter- 
pretation of canon law, etc. They note, how- 
ever, that “the vocabulary used in answering 
questions is frequently unfamiliar to Protes- 
tants,” a point that can be taken either as a 
tribute to the fact that all Catholics learn, 
through the catechism, a uniform vocabulary 
of religious terms, or as a hint to Catholic 
editors that if they have any interest in 
reaching non-Catholics, they should edit out 
the specialized terms that Catholics are wont 
to use. Under the heading of “Doctrine” 
they note, too, that “Catholics do not con- 
sider statements about ‘the one true Church’ 
intolerant.” In proof of this they single out 
a quotation from one of the papers to the 
effect that “intolerance and bigotry are not 
in propositions or convictions or beliefs; they 
are in the human beings who hold these 
propositions, or convictions or beliefs. A 
Catholic is not intolerant or bigoted because 
he believes and expresses his belief that 
Christ founded only one Church, and that 
is the Catholic Church. A Catholic, however, 
would be intolerant and bigoted, though, if, 
because of this firm belief in the uniqueness 
of the Catholic Church, he were to deny to 
those who did not so believe their civil, or 
religious, or human rights. And so of the 
adherents of other religions.” 
& 

The summary notes, and one detects a bit 
of surprise here, that little space is devoted 
in Catholic weeklies to race problems. It 
found so little that it listed the leads of the 
few stories that were carried. It also men- 
tions that “editorial comment on race mat- 
ters seems to be very rare in the diocesan 
press,” a point that might well be pondered 
by editors in these days of not too comfort- 
able race relations. . . . There is also a veiled 
reaction of surprise to the fact that diocesan 
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weeklies have so little to say about capital 
and labor problems; and a published letter 
to the review “America” is quoted in which 
the writer shows how meagre was Catholic 
newspaper treatment of even so major an 
event as the steel strike. His findings, on 
examining 47 Catholic weeklies, were that 
“only three dared to support the cause of the 
steelworkers in their editorials. An additional 
six went so far as to refer editorially to the 
labor situation, but in a more general man- 
ner, and of these, two took the familiar line 
of admonishing both sides to be careful, 
while one actually recommended compulsory 
arbitration. But 35, or three fourths of them 
were content to ignore this national crisis!” 


xR 

“Noteworthy,” says the summary, “is the 
lack of space devoted to comment on Protes- 
tants or Protestant activities. Most of the 
items were brief notes, seldom amounting to 
even one per cent in a given issue.” There 
was, however, the summary admits, one or 
the other sharp answer to “a speech of 
Bishop Oxnam’s regarded by Catholics as 
critical.” . . . After a general remark about 
the amount of commercial advertising in 
Catholic papers, special attention is focused 
on two kinds of advertising, one for recruits 
to the priesthood and religious life, and the 


other for enroilments in a Mass League. 
These are considered of enough interest, and 
perhaps unfamiliarity to Protestants, to rate 
fully quoted samples. It must be admitted 
by us that the advertisement for donations 
in behalf of spiritual favors quoted in en- 
tirety did not look good in this context. 


Among the features of the Catholic maga- 
zines that are dealt with, there is noted the 
fact that Catholic editors sometimes disagree 
with one another, especially on social ques- 
tions, and samples of an acrimonious ex- 
change between two editors are reproduced. 
However is it also noted that the magazines 
give far more space, as a rule, to social 
problems, than do the newspapers. Perhaps 
the most surprising thing, from the view- 
point of Catholics, is the fact that an article 
in Columbia on “The Making of a Priest” 
was deemed to have so much interest for 
Protestants that it was thoroughly sum- 
marized. The length of time a student for 
the priesthood must study, the kind of dis- 
cipline he is subjected to, and the curriculum 
he follows, were pointed out, perhaps, again, 
as an ideal that Protestants might well strive 
toward in the preparation of their own 
clergymen. 


Tree Facts 


The following facts are known about the age of trees: the American horn- 
beam lives to be about 150 years old, the beech about goo years, the sequoia 
3000 to 4000 years, the baobab of Cape Verde about 5000 years. The “Big Tree 
of Tule,” 50 feet in diameter and located 250 miles south of the old city of 
Mexico, is estimated to be more than 5000 and perhaps 7000 years old. 


For the Heathen 


A collection was being taken up at the Sunday Mass for the foreign missions. 
The usher held his box in front of one individual at the end of a pew, but the 


man shook his head. 


“I never give to the missions,” he whispered to the usher. 
The usher leaned over and whispered in his turn: 
“Then take something out of the box, sir. The money is for the heathen.” 


Cost of Accidents 


Each year, in accidents; in the United States: 


100,000 persons are killed, 
g.000,000 are injured, 


$4,000,000.000 worth of damage is done to property. 
Most of this loss results from carelessness. 
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The Great and Small 


A father once said to his little 
daughter: 

“Can you tell me, Mary, where 
is God?” 

“You tell me, Daddy, where He 
isn’t. That is a harder question.” 

“Well, is He a big God?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is He a little God?” 

“Yes, He is a little God, too.” 

“How can God be big and little 
at the same time?” 

The little girl thought 
_ moment, then she said: 

“God is so big, the heavens can’t 
hold him; and He is so small, He 
can fit right inside my heart.” 


for a 


Humility 


When Napoleon ordered that Pope 
Pius VII be carried into exile, the 
soldiers came at midnight to put the 
order into execution. The Holy 
Father awaited them calmly as they 
broke down the outer doors of the 
Vatican palace, and when they hurst 
into his room he was ready for them. 

For a moment, the soldiers were 
silent with shame and embarrassment. 
Then their leader spoke up: 

“Most Holy Father, I regret my 
instructions, but I have orders to 
take you away with me.” 

“Truly, my son,” said the Pope, 
“these orders will not bring you the 
blessing of God.” Then, with no 
further word of reproach, he went on: 


Catholic Anecdotes 


“Perhaps I have been guilty before 
God in the condescension I have 
shown the Emperor, and God wishes 
to punish me. I resign myself in all 
humility.” 


Prized Pedlar 


During the Spanish Civil War in 
1937, a young Spanish nationalist was 
in prison in Alicante, condemned to 
be executed. During the last days of 
his life he spent much time praying 
not so much for release but that he 
might have the opportunity of making 
his confession before he died. 

On the night before he was to be 
executed the door of his cell was 
suddenly opened and a ragged old 
pedlar was thrown into the place. The 
youth watched the old man take off 
his shoes and cloak and prepare for 
the night. But before he lay down, 
the old man scratched a cross on the 
wall, and kneeling before it, said his 
prayers. 

“Are you a Catholic?” he asked. 

“I am,” replied the pedlar. “Are 
you?” 

“Yes,” said the youth. “I am to be 
put to death tomorrow, and I have 
been praying so hard that God will 
give me the chance of confessing my 
sins. And I still think He will hear 
my prayer.” ; 

“He has heard it already,” the old 
man said, smiling. “I am a priest, and 
I have been going about in this dis- 
guise during the war in order to bring 
the sacraments to the faithful.” 
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Prophecy of Peace 


Fatima, in Portugal, will soon be as 
widely known a place of supernatural 
happenings and popular devotion as 
Lourdes in France. It is the place 
where the Mother of God appeared 
to three little children and bade them 
tell the whole Catholic world that the 
rosary should be frequently said, to 
end wars, to convert Russia, and to 
usher in a long era of peace. 

It is not too surprising that the 
Blessed Mother insisted on the rosary 
as the powerful means of peace. It is a 
supererogatory prayer, that is, some- 
thing over and above the commanded 
acts of religion such as Mass and the 
sacraments. The world needs extra 
prayers today: it needs people who 
will sacrifice their free time and do 
things that are not commanded to 
make reparation for those who refuse 
to do even the essential things. 

Moreover the rosary is a “medita- 
tion prayer,” i.e., one that requires 
giving the mind over to contemplation 
of the great supernatural facts of his- 
tory through which the Son of God 
redeemed mankind. People have to 
think their way into loyalty to God 
and penance for sin and atonement 
for the crimes of others, and they do 
so most simply by meditating on the 
mysteries of the rosary. 

And, finally, the rosary is a direct 
appeal to the Mediatress of all graces 
to let flow a stream of extraordinary 
graces on the world. Many people do 
not realize how important a part they 


Pointed Paragraphs 


play, or do not play, in saving them- 
selves and others. Grace is necessary, 
but the exercise of free will has also 
been made necessary by God. They 
who say the rosary often are using the 
power God has locked up in free 
human nature to release the power of 
heaven to transform the world. 

The anniversary of the apparitions 
at Fatima occurs in October. During 
this month the whole Catholic world 
should echo and re-echo to the words 
of the Mother of God which were 
made the condition of the fulfillment 
of her prophecies of peace: “They 
must say the rosary. They must say 
the rosary.” 


Pot and Kettle 


The Hearst papers have inaugu- 
rated a very laudable drive against 
indecency in print. Each day for some 
time past they have quoted at length 
some popular writer expressing him- 
self or herself as convinced that many 
of the social evils of the day can be 
traced back to the prevalence of sug- 
gestive and lascivious printed matter. 

If the editors of Hearst’s far-flung 
newspaper interests are sincere in this 
campaign, we suggest that they begin 
to manifest their sincerity by cleaning 
up some of the Sunday supplements 
that can be purchased with any Hearst 
Sunday paper. One of these supple- 
ments seems to be dedicated entirely 
to the depicting of scantly clad, 
long-limbed, balloon-chested young 
women, who are either brashly trying 
to impress their charms on young men, 
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or flirting with their bosses, or wise- 
cracking about the efforts of their 
male acquaintances to become in- 
decently amorous. The pictures alone 
are bad enough, but with the sug- 
gestive dialogue that is added, they 
often border on the downright lewd. 

Bad books are indeed a menace to 
society, but they have not near the 
market nor the influence wielded by 
a ten-cent Sunday paper. We shall 
therefore withold our praise for the 
originators of Hearst’s campaign 
against bad literature until we notice 
that it is no longer a case of the pot 
calling the kettle black. This may 
require the firing of some subeditor 
whose mind is incapable of straying 
from the subject of sex; but that will 
be twice as valuable as any number 
of pious news columns devoted to the 
evil effects of bad literature. 


Matrimonial Nonsense 


Dr. Frank Crane, the eminent psy- 
chologist, whose syndicated column 
is widely read, occasionally shows 
himself to be a shrewd observer of 
human affairs. On the whole, he is 
sympathetic with the role of religion 
in maintaining mental health, but 
even Homer nods, and recently Dr. 
Crane revealed a rather shallow under- 
standing of the importance of religion. 

The occasion of this lapse was a 
question sent to him as to what should 
be done in the case of a young engaged 
couple of different religious persua- 
sions. The young lady in question was 
worried as to the possible effect this 
circumstance might have on_ her 
marital happiness, and Dr. Crane, 
after pointing out that the situation 
was one which, if it were not modified, 
could be a great obstacle in the way 
of a successful marriage, solemnly gave 
this advice: 

“Let the young couple in question 


effect a compromise; let them aban- 
don membership in their respective 
churches, and settle on a third church 
to which they can both belong at the 
same time.” 

Dr. Crane’s conception of religion 
is, of course, shared by many good 
Protestants. It is a conception which 
makes religious truth an accidental 
thing, entirely secondary to the prac- 
tical concerns of life. A Unitarian, 
denying the divinity of Christ, finds 
no difficulty in participating in a 
Methodist service, where the divinity 
of Christ is usually professed. We have 
known a Lutheran, accepting marriage 
as a sacrament, readily consent to be 
married before a Baptist minister, to 
whom the very word sacrament was 
anathema. According to this concep- 
tion, it is not so much what one 
believes as how one acts that forms 
the essence of religion. 

Catholics are sometimes called 
irrational for their blind acceptance 
of dogmas from the church, but we 
submit that in this matter reason is 
altogether on our side. If a man be- 
lieves that certain things are true, he 
cannot reasonably act as if they were 
false. It approaches blasphemy, for 
instance, for a man who believes that 
Christ was God to worship Him as 
if He were only a man. Men have 
died at the stake in defense of such 
truths, and yet Dr. Crane blandly 
suggests that his young couple move 
convictions out of their minds as 
easily as they could move the furniture 
out of their front room. 

We are afraid that Dr. Crane’s solu- 
tion of the problem would be no solu- 
tion at all if one of his two young 
people were Catholic. It is true that 
Catholics sometimes compromise their 
faith by marrying, or trying to marry, 
outside the church, but they know 
that by that very fact they are ex- 
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cluding themselves from communion 
with their church. And a Catholic who 
leaves his church generally does not 
take up with another religious faith. 
Such a one usually ends up by belong- 
ing to no church at all. And we are 
afraid Dr. Crane’s advice would be 
singularly useless to such an apostate. 


Immortality 


The ordinary process that a body 
goes through after life has departed 
from it is dissolution. It falls apart 
and mingles as dust with the dust into 
which it has been laid. This follows 
from a curse that was pronounced 
upon it long years ago by the One 
who made it: “Dust thou art, and 
unto dust thou shalt return.” Expe- 
rience teaches that dissolution §in- 
variably happens. There have been 
cases upon cases wherein policemen 
were called to exhume bodies for the 
purpose of finding out whether the 
life had been extracted from the said 
bodies by foul means. Almost always 
they found the bodies in a sad state of 
decomposition. 

There are two methods of fore- 
stalling dissolution. The one is a 
natural method which is a triumph 
of scientific progress. By means of 
certain chemicals it is possible to 
make the body appear as though it 
had never died. Of course this goes 
no further than appearances. All the 
chemicals in the world have never 
put life back in a body once life had 
really departed. However, there are 
hopes amongst the more advanced 
that this miracle of the laboratories 
is not too far off. 

The world’s greatest example of 
the scientific method is to be found 
in Red Square, Moscow. Not so long 
ago a man by the name of V. I. Lenin 
died. Mr. Lenin had been one of the 
founders and the first dictator of the 


well-known Soviet republics. But like 
all men he died. And like all men he 
was destined to dissolve. But his 
followers did not want him to dis- 
solve. Se they called in the greatest 
scientists (for such matters) that their 
vast country possessed. These scien- 
tists were told that they were to pre- 
serve Comrade Lenin’s body in so 
firm a fashion that always would it 
be the body of Comrade Lenin, and 
not merely a handful of dust as 
otherwise it would surely become, 
indeed, as it already was becoming. 
The head scientist, selected for this 
delicate position, bore the name V. 
Vorbiov. He was a professor in a 
university, and had made some 
notable inventions concerning the 
preservation of the human body. He 
went to work. For several months 
he worked. He said it was a hard 
job. But he succeeded. This is what 
he did. He injected a solution of 
formalyn sublimate directly into 
Comrade Lenin’s skin and _ tissue, 
inch by inch. In other words he 
tattooed the immortal bolshevik with 
embalming fluid. Then the body was 
put in a fine box, and placed in the 
center of Red Square. Every once in 
awhile the people are allowed to pass 
by and inspect the remains and pass 
judgment on how well they are pre- 
served. It would seem like a come- 
down for the great Lenin, to lie there 
all pickled up and stiff and shrunken 
to the size of a small boy. But 
apparently it is not. Stalin, another 
comrade, has decreed that he remain 
there. And everybody knows that this 
comrade does not make many 
mistakes. People who saw the body 
are reported to have said (quietly 
and only amongst themselves) that 
they were not very impressed with 
what they saw. They felt that it would 
be much better if they would bury 
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the body and be done with it. It’s a 
terrible sight. 

The second method of forestalling 
dissolution is much easier than the 
one just related. At least it is not as 
smelly and disgusting as the other. 
It consists merely in becoming so close 
a friend of God during life that after 
death God will not allow the body 
to dissolve. There doesn’t have to be 
any pricking with countless needles, 
any calling in of the country’s greatest 
scientists, any messing around with 
formalyn sublimate and _ other 
embalming fluids. The saint dies, and 
some years afterward they find out 
that the body is as though it had 
never died. Thousands of American 
GI’s saw the body of Pope Pius X in 
such a state of preservation. They 
were in Rome when the exhumation 
took place. Millions know that such 
was the state of the body of Berna- 
dette of Lourdes when it was 
examined in preparation for canon- 
ization. In fact it is quite a common 
happening amongst saints. And it is 
so easy, so clean, so refreshing. 

Unfortunately the Soviets do not 
have an “in” on this kind of preserva- 
tion. They do not acknowledge God; 
they say that God does not exist. Thus 
they can hardly expect God to go out 
of His way to do them a favor after 
they die, either to their souls or to 
their bodies. They have to stumble 
along with their scientists and their 
embalming fluid. And the result of 
their efforts and their expenditure 
of money is a wizened black, waxen, 
horrible-looking Lenin, a piece of 
parchment, a side of leather, a fright- 
ful and decaying (in spite of what 
they do) symbol of the revolution 
which he sponsored. May God have 
mercy upon him and all who follow 
in his godless footsteps. As for me, 
if I am to be preserved in my body, 


I surely hope God does it, and not 
a comrade like V. Vorbiov. 


Glories of America 
The late Gertrude Stein who stut- 


_tered with a pencil even worse than 


most stutterers stutter with their 
tongues and who was even less intel- 
ligible was not entirely correct when 
she said that America’s only con- 
tribution to world progress was the 
bathtub. America has also produced 
the newsstand. Compare that with 
the leaning tower of Pisa or the 
famous Mary Church of Salisbury, 
England, and know that you as 
Americans do not have to take a back 
seat to anyone. You have the news- 
stand. , 

The characteristic mark of the 
American newsstand is a mitigated 
pornography, a toned-down obscenity, 
a blatant vulgarity. Each magazine on 
the rack must of necessity have a 
picture on the cover. For the sake 
of variety this picture is allowed 
sometimes to deal with subjects that 
are only remotely related to sex. But 
that is only for the sake of variety. 
The vast majority of pictures deal 
with young women in_ bathroom 
attire, standing up, sitting down, 
stretched out on the beach or what 
resembles a beach. One wonders what 
kind of young women these are to 
permit themselves to be photographed 
when they are not presentable. One 
feels that they would scream and 
promptly fall behind a piece of 
furniture were someone inadvertently 
to come upon them in their homes 
while they were in such a state of 
undress. But they seem to have no 
qualms about mounting newsstands 
in railroad stations and drugstores, 
and furnishing material for prurient 
minds to mull over. It would be libel 
to say that they are not good girls. 
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Perhaps in their own minds they are 
the best girls in the world. But they 
are quite definitely lacking in intel- 
ligence to be forced to make a living 
by means of sex appeal. 

The newsstands are literally flooded 
with these pictures. One feels as 
embarrassed being caught in such 
a place as a man lost in the girdle 
and lingerie section of a department 
store, or suddenly visited by friends 
while he is hanging up the family 
underwear on the clothes line. Of 
course a person can school himself 
to overcome this embarrassment. If 
he stares at and studies the bold and 
brazen pictures long enough, he will 
soon find himself not only looking 
at the unclad figures but even buying 
the magazine that carries them on 
the cover. 


The Profession of Teaching 


“American educational systems do 
not educate” is the thesis of a business- 
man who recently delivered a com- 
mencement address at a southern 
college. He is Emile E. Watson, a 
consultant actuary of Columbus, 
Ohio. The statement has been made 
often, but this time it is backed with 
some cogent figures and deductions. 

Despite compulsory education laws, 
two million American children _be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 15 do not 
go to school. 

One fourth of all the teachers in 
the public schools receive salaries of 
less than $1,000 a year. (How many 
receive less than $2,000, an amount 
not much more inspiring as profes- 


sional compensation?) 

Eighty-two per cent of all the teach- 
ers in public schools are female. (In 
1880, only 57 per cent were female.) 
The point is not that women are less 
efficient teachers than men, but that 
uninviting salaries are keeping men 
out of the field; that this high propor- 
tion of female teachers makes for a 
constant turnover of teaching per- 
sonnel, because of marriage, oppor- 
tunities for better paying jobs, etc.; 
and that teaching is only a part-time 
activity for many women, some of 
whom are wives and mothers, needing 
supplementary income for their major 
job in life. The net result is ineffi- 
ciency and ineptitude, which manifest 
themselves in the fact that 80 per 
cent of all public school pupils quit 
their education to take a job before 
they are decently equipped for life. 

Perhaps the above facts provide the 
best natural explanation of why a 
Catholic school education is usually 
a better education than that given in 
a public school, even apart from the 
fact that the latter has nothing to give 
in the way of religion. Even though 
the majority of teachers in Catholic 
schools are religious women, they are 
in the work of education alone and 
are in it for life. They are not paid 
very much in the way of salary, but 
they are not in the work for salary 
but for the love of God and the good 
of souls. It stands to reason that they 
can do a better job of teaching than 
those who must be concerned about 
such things as marriage, a salary, pro- 
motion, a better job, or even a home. 


Nineteen Forty-Seven Art Calendars Are on Hand 
Under facsimiles of famous masterpieces you can find in 
these calendars complete information on feasts, fasts, and 
Christian living. 35 cents a copy, 3 for $1.00. 
PLEASE ORDER EARLY FROM THE LIGUORIAN 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


History of Heresies 
Chapter IV. Heresies of the Fourth Century 


2. The Arian Heresy (Cont.) 


On May 22, 337, just one year after 
the terrible death of Arius, Constan- 
tine himself died. Though his king- 
dom was divided among his three 
sons, God permitted two, Constantine 
the Younger and Constant, to die 
shortly afterward and the whole 
kingdom to fall to the lot of Con- 
stantius, who proved to be a bitter 
enemy of the Church. 

Upon the death of St. Alexander, 
patriarch of Constantinople in 340, 
Paul of Thessalonica was elected to 
fill the See. Constantius, however, 
now a professed Arian, claiming that 
Paul was unworthy of the episcopacy, 
assembled a council of Arian _bish- 
ops, who placed Eusebius of Nico- 
media in the See. St. Athanasius, 
meanwhile, had been restored to the 
See of Alexandria; but in the follow- 
ing year (341), at the instigation of 
Eusebius and his followers, a council 
was held at Antioch, where Atha- 
nasius was again deposed and Gregory 
of Cappadocia, an Arian, was placed 
in his See. 

In 347, however, a general council, 
attended by bishops of both the East 
and West, was held at Sardica in 
Illyria. Here the Nicene Symbol was 
readopted, and Athanasius proved 
innocent and again restored. Follow- 
ing this council, Constantius proved 


much more favorable toward the 
Catholic bishops, allowed them to 
return to their Sees, and especially 
treated St. Athanasius with kindness. 
The Arians, however, continued their 
efforts to gain the favor of Constan- 
tius and effect the condemnation of 
Athanasius, even going so far as to 
demand such a condemnation from 
Pope Liberius. The Pope could not 
in conscience condemn Athanasius, 
but for the sake of peace sent two 
legates, Vincent of Capua and Mar- 
cellus of Campania, a bishop, to the 
emperor asking him to convoke a 
council at Aquileia. For some reason 
Constantius became offended at this 
legation and assembled another synod 
at Arles. When the legates arrived, 
they found Athanasius already con- 
demned by the Arians, and a decree 
of exile promulgated by Constantius 
against all the bishops who refused 
to ratify the condemnation. The 
legates themselves, succumbing to 
threats and abuse, signed the decree. 

Determined to completely over- 
throw the Catholic cause, Constantius 
assembled another council at Milan. 
More than go00 bishops attended. 
With the aid of Constantius, the 
Arians, in the minority, made the first 
business of the Council the condemna- 
tion of Athanasius. Only by force 
and threats of exile from the emperor, 
however, could this be effected. Three 
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bishops, St. Eusebius of Vercelli, 
Lucifer, and Pancratius, upon refus- 
ing to subscribe to the condemnation, 
were exiled. The deacon, Hilary, a 
papal legate, was stripped and cruelly 
scourged. The emperor forced Libe- 
rius to come to Milan. And when he, 
too, refused to condemn Athanasius, 
the Pope himself was sent into exile. 

For three years Liberius bore the 
torments of exile, cruelty, maltreat- 
ment, and solitude, and was especially 
afflicted by the thought that an anti- 
pope, Felix, occupied the See of 
Rome. Finally worn down by impor- 
tunities and threats, Liberius con- 
demned Athanasius, entered into 
communion with the Arian bishops, 
and subscribed to the Sirmian 
formula. (Ed. Note: There were three 
Sirmian formulas, so called because 
composed by the councils of Sirmium. 
They were statements of the councils 
regarding the divinity of Christ. Two 
of them were Arian in their content, 
while the first, to which Liberius 
subscribed, in itself contained Cath- 
olic doctrine, but at the time was 
employed and twisted by the Arians 
for their own purposes.) When Libe- 
rius returned to Rome, he was re- 
ceived with great joy by both clergy 
and people. But, because of his own 
weakness, he found many still adher- 
ing to Felix, the antipope. For Felix, 
meanwhile, hearing of Liberius’ error, 
had forsaken the Arians, returned to 
the Catholic faith and  excom- 
municated the emperor. For this 
reason it was thought by many that 
he was the legitimate Pontiff and that 
Liberius was excluded from the 
papacy. Following this bold action of 
Felix, the ministers of the emperor 
arrested him, took him outside the 


city and there beheaded him. 

At the time of Liberius’ fall the 
Arians were divided into many sects. 
Those who held with Acacius, Eu- 
doxius, Eunomius, and Aetius were 
called Anomaeans, holding that the 
Son was like to the Father; those who 
followed strictly the doctrine of Arius 
maintained that the Son was a 
creature; others, following Ursacius 
and Valens, retained the name of 
Arians, but did not subscribe to all 
the doctrines of Arius; finally, the 
followers of Basilius of Ancyra, called 
Semi-arians, while condemning the 
blasphemies of Arius, still did not 
admit that the three Divine Persons 
were of the same substance, or con- 
substantial. 

Since the Church was so disturbed 
at this time because of the faith, it 
was determined to hold two councils, 
one at Ariminium, the other at 
Seleucia in the East. The Council of 
Ariminium was held in the year 359 
with over 400 bishops attending, of 
whom only 80 were Arian. The 
council, led by the Catholics, re- 
affirmed the Nicene Symbol, con- 
demned the doctrine of Arius and 
issued ten anathemas against the 
errors of Arius, Sabellius, and Pho- 
tinus. Valens and Ursacius, obstinate 
in their errors, were condemned as 
heretics. 

Constantius died in the Arianism 
which he had so vehemently defended 
during his reign. After his death, 
Julian the Apostate became emperor. 
From this impious and _ idolatrous 
ruler the Church was to suffer an 
even more severe persecution, not so 
much because he favored the Arians, 
as because of his hostility toward the 
Christian religion. 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., 1893- 


I. Life: 

John A. O’Brien was born in Peoria, IIl., 
on January 20, 1893. His grammar school 
education was made under the direction of 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame. The 
Brothers of Mary were his teachers during 
his high school years at Spaulding Institute. 
He studied the classics at Holy Cross college. 
His philosophical and theological studies 
were taken at St. Viator’s College. While at 
St. Viator’s he came under the influence of 
the famed philosophy professor, Rev. William 
J. Bergin, C.S.V. During his collegiate years 
he led the debating team of St. Viator’s to a 
surprise victory over Notre Dame. He was 
ordained to the sacred priesthood at Peoria 
in 1916. After a year of postgraduate work at 
the Catholic University, Father O’Brien was 
appointed chaplain of the Newman Founda- 
tion at the University of Illinois. For the 
following 22 years he guided the religious 
and cultural education of the Catholic stu- 
dents. In the course of these long years he 
saw the Foundation grow to its present size. 
In the early years of his chaplaincy he earned 
his doctorate in philosophy at the University. 
He was instrumental in receiving over three 
hundred converts and in instructing some 
five hundred more during his years at the 
University. Non-Catholic groups honored him 
in many ways during the time he spent at 
the University. In 1939 he was given a 
sabbatical year of travel in Europe and study 
at Oxford. Since 1940 he has been teaching 
at Notre Dame. 

Il. Writings: 

Much of his writing has been occasioned 
by his contacts with students and their 
problems. His doctorate dissertation was 


given recognition in scholarly circles. It dealt 
with the psychology of the improvement of 
reading habits. This dissertation later led to 
the development of the popular Cathedral 
Readers for the grade school pupils. His 
convert work prompted him to compile a 
symposium on the methods used by re- 
nowned convert makers. The White Harvest 
did a great deal to promote interest in the 
making of converts. Evolution and Religion 
contains the results of a study of over twenty 
years. Catholics and Scholarship is an effort 
to awaken Catholics to their responsibilities 
as leaders in scholarly fields. His survey 
showed that Catholics were in a vast minor- 
ity in this work. The Priesthood in a Chang- 
ing World adapts the ageless principles of 
sanctity and zeal to the modern world. His 
latest book, Truths Men Live By, is an ex- 
planation of the basic truths of the Church. 
Father O’Brien’s books are popular in the 
best sense of the word. 


Ill. The Book: 

The best known of all his books is The 
Faith of Millions. It has been called the 
Faith of Our Fathers of this generation. It 
explains to the twentieth century the truths 
that Cardinal Gibbons explained to the 
nineteenth. Father O’Brien proves the exist- 
ence of the Catholic Church as the one 
founded by Christ. Then he explains the 
sacraments, the attitude of the Church 
toward marriage, the doctrine on indul- 
gences, and finally the Mass and other devo- 
tions. This is written in great measure for 
non-Catholics. It is very simple and abounds 
with stories and experiences of the author. 
The Faith of Millions is a good book both 


for the prospective convert and the baptized 
Catholic. 
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October Book Reviews 


A Convert’s Story 

If the account of any soul’s journey to 
Rome is interesting, surely the narrative of 
one soul’s struggle of many years to find 
her way home will not fail to be interesting. 
Slow Dawning (Herder, 268 pp., $3) is the 
story of the very gradual approach to the 
Church of Jane Howes. Unlike most of the 
convert stories that appear, this book is not 
concerned with the conversion of a promi- 
nent person of the world. Jane Howes is an 
ordinary woman, a wife and mother, who 
found her way into the Church. In fact 
her very identity is hidden beneath the 
pseudonym of Jane Howes. One day a priest 
who was conducting a radio program re- 
ceived a letter from a lady who denied and 
questioned not one or the other statement 
he had made, but the very foundations of 
all the religious truths that he was preaching. 
His answer on the radio led to correspond- 
ence and finally to instructions, but not at 
once to conversion. It was many years after 
this first contact with the body of Catholic 
doctrine that Jane Howes at last made her 
submission to the claims of revealed truth. 

The author was a typical product of our 
Godless educational system. She had no fixed 
beliefs and not even any settled doubts. She 
knew so much about so many things, but 
knew nothing of the things of God. Much 
of her knowledge of the Catholic Church 
was obtained from the great anti-Catholic 
tradition of lies and calumnies. She had 
read widely in various fields of modern 
science and philosophy. Slow Dawning re- 
cords the various steps in the road to the 
Truth. During this time of investigation, 
Jane Howes read quite extensively in mod- 
ern Catholic literature. This is a worth-while, 
readable book. Despite the anonymity it is a 
very personal narrative. The principal doc- 
trines and practices of the Church are pre- 
sented in popular fashion. It is a book that 
will assist the steps of one on the way to 
the Church, and will make the Catholic 
rejoice that another human soul has found 
the same earthly home as he enjoys. 


Progressive Education and Catholic Schools 
Rev. Lawrence O’Connell has asked this 
very important question in his book, Are 
Catholic Schools Progressive? (Herder, 167 
pp-, $1.75) . The author discusses the progres- 
sive philosophy and technique of education. 


He establishes the essential points of the 
program by making liberal citations from the 
prominent advocates of the system. In the 
second section of the book the extent of 
the use of the progressive methods in the 
school systems of twenty dioceses is examined. 
In this regard he finds, in general, a policy 
of reasoned caution. Some of the school 
systems have not adopted any of the methods 
of the new educational system, but most of 
them have carefully adopted that which is 
true and useful in the methods. The third 
section criticizes from the Catholic view- 
point the philosophy of progressive educa- 
tion. He finds that the major theses of this 
philosophy are opposed to true philosophy 
and hence cannot be accepted by Catholic 
educators. In the final section some sug- 
gestions are made relative to some of the 
methods that could be used with profit in 
Catholic education. He recommends that the 
studies be adapted to the needs of the in- 
dividual in our Catholic schools. Father 
O’Connell gives a very fine scientific answer 
to the question: Are Catholic Schools Pro- 
gressive? All those in contact with education 
either in the public or parochial schools will 


derive profit from reading this important 
book. 


Cardinal Newman 


The centenary of the conversion of Car- 
dinal Newman has called forth many books 
on his life and writings. An ardent New- 
manite, Rev. Wm. R. Lamm, S.M.., has issued 
a small pamphlet under the title: The 
Golden Thread of Newman (Marian Founda- 
tion, San Antonio, 41 pp., 50 cents). The 
golden thread connecting all the various 
activities and writings of the great Cardinal 
was the profound conviction that “the un- 
seen things of the spiritual world” were 
woven into the very fiber of everything that 
happened. This basic spiritual outlook ex- 
plains all the events of his life from his 
own conversion in his youth until his death 
many years later. The four chapters consider 
the many sided genius of Newman, the doc- 
trine of the presence of God in the souls 
of the just, the Providence of God, and his 
message in Callista. The chapter on the 
indwelling of the Blessed Trinity in the soul 
that possesses sanctifying grace is a very clear 
explanation of this key doctrine in Newman’s 
thought. The Golden Thread of Newman 
serves as a valued introduction to the read- 
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ing of Newman himself. John Moody con- 
tributes a brief introduction to the booklet. 


The Search for Happiness 

Man by his very nature is a seeker after 
happiness. Reverend W. Kane, S.J., has 
written of men as Paradise Hunters (Herder, 
291 pp., $3). The theme is man’s hunger for 
the paradise that was lost to him when 
Adam sinned. This hunger often drives men 
to seek false paradises that for a time appear 
to satisfy them. Ambition, wealth, and pleas- 
ure are the things that most often deceive 
the heart of man. Father Kane shows that 
heaven is the only true paradise that com- 
pletely fills the heart. This is a very well 
reasoned out treatise on the fundamental 
principles of the moral life. There is not 
any so-called moralizing that so often spoils 
the effect of spiritual books. The author is 
very calm and objective. The facts are al- 
lowed to speak for themselves. There is a 
freshness of treatment that pleases. This is 
a fine book for one who is desirous of ob- 
taining a fuller treatment of the principal 
modern problems of the moral law. The 
sections on poverty and sex instill sound 
Catholic principles on these two important 
topics. It is recommended as a good example 
of the modern trend to place the depths of 
our philosophy and theology within the 
reach of the thinking Catholic. 


Life of Pope Pius XII 

Keeper of the Keys (Bruce, 267 pp., $2.50) 
is the latest life of the Holy Father. The 
author is Thomas McDermott, an attorney. 
An admiration for the present pope has led 
him to narrate the principal facts of his life. 
In his preface he tells us that he is more 
concerned with the presentation of facts 
without too much criticism and interpreta- 
tion, because a shortness of perspective makes 
criticism of a living man a difficult task. The 
principal facts given are those of the public 
life of the Holy Father, from the time that 
he first attracted attention as a minor official 
in the service of the pope. The thrilling 
events during the time that Archbishop 
Pacelli was Nuncio to Bavaria and Germany 
are retold. His encounter with the Com- 
munists who invaded his residence makes 
inspiring reading. The details of the trip 
of Cardinal Pacelli, the Papal Secretary of 
State to the United States, are again outlined. 
All the facts of his election as the successor 
to Pope Pius XI are explained. Keeper of 
the Keys is a very readable book. It shows 


The Liguorian 


the external events in the life of him whom 
the Romans have named the “Saint.” One 
objection to the book is the length of the 
digressions on various related topics. It seems 
that as soon as some side issue is mentioned 
in the text the author feels called upon to 
make a long detour from his subject. Despite 
this obvious defect this life of Pius XII is 
a popular account of one of the greatest of 
the popes. 


Guide for Youth 

From his mission in Ceylon Rev. S. J. 
Stanislaus, O.M.I., has published A Delight- 
ful Guide for Boys and Girls (paper cover, 
10 cents, 46 pp.). It is a compilation of 
stories, anecdotes, and sayings that will ap- 
peal to youth. Without any apparent order 
or appearance of a logical treatise, the 
principal truths necessary for boys and girls 
are brought home to them in appealing 
fashion. It is an ideal booklet to instruct 
and inspire boys and girls. 


Catholic Pamphlet Index 

Eugene P. Willging has issued the third 
volume of The Catholic Pamphlet Index 
(University of Scranton, 107 pp., $1). It 
covers the pamphlets issued from August, 
1942, to May, 1946. The introduction ex- 
plains the current trends in the type of 
pamphlets that are being published. Various 
publishing houses furnish us detailed in- 
formation about the pamphlet that they 
issue and a list of those that have sold over 
100,000. Besides these accounts a compre- 
hensive list of publishers is added in the 
introduction. There is one omission that is 
noticed. The Liguorian Pamphlet Office at 
Oconomowoc is not listed. This new publish- 
ing office has issued over a dozen pamphlets, 
two of which have sold over 100,000. The 
new pamphlets are listed according to sub- 
ject matter. The arrangement of this book 
makes for ready reference. A short account 
of the contents of each pamphlet is also 
included with the listing. This is definitely 
a “must” book for all those interested in the 
spread of Catholic doctrine and practice 
among the laity. 


Religious Art 

The Barton-Cotton Company of Baltimore 
has issued some beautiful colored reproduc- 
tions of the old masters. The 1947 calendar 
is a small wall callendar, 314 by 6 inches. 
It sells for 15 cents per copy. The colors of 
this work are very true and beautiful. 
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Best Sellers 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, published by “Best Sellers,” 
University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania 


I. Suitable for general reading: 


A Volunteer’s adventure— De Forest 

I Chose Freedom — Kravchenko 

The Flight and the Song — Anderson 

Washington Tapestry — Clapper 

Major Trends in American Church 
History — Curran 

Doctors East Doctors West — Hume 

The Veteran’s Program — Hurd 

Initiate the Heart — Maura 

Mystic in Motley — Maynard 

Wilderness Adventure — Page 

The Reasonable Shores — Stern 


Silent is the Vistula — Orska 


B. Immoral incidents which do not in- 


validate the book as a whole: 
Spoonhandle — Moore 
Clementine — Goodin 
Tempered Blade — Barrett 
Year One — Delehanty 
The Story of the Stars and Stripes — 
Hutton 
Mexican Village — Niggli 
Deborah — Castle 
He Who Whispers — Carr 


A Pocketful of Pebbles — Struther III. Unsuitable for general reading but per- 


mitted for discriminating adults: 


II. Suitable for adults only because of: The Unterrified — Robertson 


A. Contents and style too advanced for 





adolescents: 

Singing Waters — Bridge 

The Unforseen — Macardle 

The Quiet Man — Purcell 

Time to Change Hats — Bennett 
Suitors and Suppliants — Bonsal 
Tomorrow without Fear — Bowles 

A Frenchman Must Die — Boyle 

This Side of Innocence — Caldwell 
The Peace That is Left — Cammaerts 
Religion in Russia — Casey 

Must We Fight Russia? — Culbertson 
The Bulwark — Dreiser 

The Horizontal Man — Eustis 

The Challenge of World Communism 

— Fish 

A Solo in Tom-Toms — Fowler 
Yankee Storekeeper — Gould 

That Hideous Strength — Lewis 


The Life Line — Bottome 

Education for Modern Man— Hook 

The Other Side — Jameson 

I Hate Blondes — Kaufman 

Imperial Venus — Maass 

Land — O’Flaherty 

The Adventures of Wesley Jackson — 
Saroyan 

Margaret — Slade 

Collected Papers — Underhill 


IV. Not recommended to any class of 


readers: 
The Romance of Casanova — Aldington 
Sin and Science — Carter 
Bernard Clare — Farrell 
Then and Now — Maugham 
Peace of Mind — Liebman 
The Huckesters — Wakeman 
Valley Boy — Pratt 


Liguorian Services 


The home of THE LicuoriAn also publishes PERPETUAL HELP, a monthly 
magazine dedicated to devotion to the Mother of God and to the honor and 
dignity of all womanhood. Subscription price: $1.00 a year. 


The home of Tue Licuorian is the headquarters of The League of St. Gerard, 
patron of mothers, whose many members join in prayer for mothers in distress 
or danger. Write for information. No money need be sent. 


The home of THe Licuorian publishes a growing number of pamphlets and 


books. Write for the list. 
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Lucid Intervals 


They were boasting about radio sets. 

“You know,” said the American, “in Amer- 
ica we have radios so powerful that it is 
possible to hear the announcer’s heart 
beating.” 

“That’s nothing,” the Englishman replied. 
“I tuned in on Egypt last night, and in less 
than ten minutes the sand was up to my 
knees.” 

% 

An Irish judge charged a jury, “A man 
who’d maliciously set fire to a barn and burn 
up a stable full of horses and mules ought 
to be kicked to death by a jackass, and I'd 
like to be the one to do it!” 


A lank, disconsolate-looking farmer stood 
on the steps of the town hall during the 
progress of a political meeting. 

“Do you know who’s talking in there now?” 
demanded a stranger briskly, pausing for a 
moment beside the farmer. “Or are you just 
going in?” 

“No, sir; I’ve just come out,” said the 
farmer decidedly. “Congressman Smiffkins 
is talking in there.” 

“What about?” asked the stranger. 

“Well,” continued the countryman, passing 
a knotted hand across his forehead, “he didn’t 
Say.” 

® 

The prison visitor was going round the 
cells, and was asking rather fatuous ques- 
tions. “‘Was it your love of drink that brought 
you here?” she asked a prisoner. 

“Lor’, no, miss,” replied the man, “you 
can’t get nothin’ here!” 

% 

The sea was calm and the captain decided 
it would be a good time to satisfy the cabin 
boy’s desire to take the helm. He pointed 
out the North Star to the boy, and gave him 
explicit directions to steer toward it all 
the time. 

For a while everything went well, but 
finally the young pilot got into difficulty. 

“Captain,” he called, “I’ve passed that star. 
Will you please come and pick out another?” 


A screwball came into a little money and 
bought six acres of land to plant his long- 
coveted fruit orchard. Painstakingly, he 
planted one acre of peach trees, then skipped 
an acre; an acre of plum trees, then skipped 
another acre; an acre of cherry trees, and 
left another acre empty. 

A neighbor came along as he finished, 
and inquired: “I don’t mean to be nosey, but 
I’m curious to know why you left so much 
empty ground between your fruit trees?” 

“Well, I gotta have some place to throw 
the pits, don’t I?” 


In spite of the high prices columnist Hey- 
wood Broun paid for his suits, they had a 
way of looking rumpled on his portly figure. 

“Hello there, Broun,” cried a playwright 
once. “Where did you get that sack you’re 
wearing? Looks as if you slept in it.” 

“I did,” retorted Broun. “I attended your 
play last night.” 

on x 

The main reason they never give a prospec- 
tive groom a shower is that he will run into 
plenty of storms after the bride begins to 
reign. 


A rather shabby-looking patient consulted 
a famous specialist. After the doctor had 
examined him he demanded $10, his regular 
office fee. The patient thought it was too 
much. The doctor reduced it first to $5 and 
then to $3, but the patient persisted that it 
was still too high for him. 

Becoming impatient, the doctor exclaimed: 
“If you’re so poor you should have gone 
to a free clinic.” 

The patient responded: “Nothing is too 
expensive for my health.” 


There was a great preacher in Ghent 

Who was said to be most eloquent, 
Though thousands of people 
Thronged under his steeple 

The collection was only a chent. 
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merica finds 4 new, easy Way 1 save 





URING the war, millions of wage _ tinue to buy U.S. Savings Bonds ... to 
earners set aside billions of dollars put away the money for new homes, 

for War Bonds through weekly pay de- _ new cars, new appliances. 
ductions under the Payroll Savings Plan. Suggestion: Why not save this new, 


Under this plan today, millions con- easy way too? 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 





Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Motion Picture 








UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Reviewed This Week 
Gallant Bess 
Rustler’s Roundup 
Previously Reviewed 
Anna and the King of Siam 
Avalanche 


Devotion 

“sd You Love Me? 
Down ee Way 

Dressed to Kill 


El Paso Kid 

Faithful in My Fashion 
Galloping Thunder 
Gentleman from Toras, The 
Ghost of Hidden Valley 
God’s Country 





Holiday in Mexico 
Home on the Range 
Home Sweet Homicide 
Hotel Reserve 
A I’m Lucky 
In Old § See ggg 
Inner Circle, 
It be Peloks, as to a Dog 





Make Mine Musi 
Man: from Reise Valley, The 
mre Pal Trigger 


Overland Riders 


Rainbow Over Texas 


Shadows Over Chinatown 
Show-Off, The 
Sing While You Dance - 
— Kenny 


Prony f the Prairi 
oO ie 
a of Monterey 
Sunset Pass 

sun an. Valley’Cyclone 


Two Guys from Milwaukee 
Two Years Before the Mast 


inder ies 
Under Nevada Skies 
Wife of Monte Cristo, The 
Wild Beauty 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Week . 


In Fast Com 
So Dark the Night 


Previously Reviewed 


Detour : 
Devil Bat’s Daughter 





. Heartbeat 
Henry the Fifth—Two Cities 


Her Adventurous Night 


from Broek, The 
Kile, The. 

‘Last Crooked Mile, The 
Little Giant, The 
Little Mr. J: ; 
Lost Weeke 
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Mr. Valenti 
ua ea bo 
Night Fé Editor 
aoe Trai to Memphis 
Notorious 








Somew! the Night 
Specter be - Rose 


Spider Woman Strikes Back, The 
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